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Occupational Literature e 603 p.— 86.50 


An Annotated Bibliography By Dr. Gertrude Forrester 
For Vocati Ic lors, Teachers, Librarians, etc. 


4400 SELECTED REFERENCES brought together in this newly revised 1958 bibliography, 
. the most comprehensive central index to current occupational literature published 
today... 





In addition to literature describing individual occupations, the following sections are included: 
Apprenticeship Foreign Study or Employment Job Seeking 
Bibliographies Legislation & Social Security Textbooks 
Choosing a Career Occupations for the Handicapped Package Purchases 
Scholarships Use of Occupational Information Charts, Posters & Visual Aids 
Periodicals Information about Colleges & Preparing for Examinations 

Schools for Vocational Training 

APPROXIMATELY 3,500 pamphlets have been included in this important book; there are about 
900 references to books. About 3,000 references in this new edition are to literature published in 
the last 5 years! 


“. . . probably the most comprehensive and thorough key to information about occupations available in the 
U. S. today . . . an indispensable tool in vocational guidance .. .”” PERSONNEL & GUIDANCE JOURNAL (1954) 


OVER 1,000 publications are available FREE OF CHARGE from their publishers—all 
listed in the new 1958 edition of OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE! 


Order Your Copy of This Invaluable Book—Today! 
The H. W. Wilson Co... 950 University Ave., New York City 52 @Dep’t, LPe 
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INFORMATION AND DATA 


Fourth Edition, Revised 


In this completely up to date and invaluable key to educational information the 
authors present numerous short cuts that will help the library user to find answers 
to such questions as: What is the best order of procedure in working with library 
materials? How can I keep up with educational legislation, federal and state? Where 
can I find sound evaluations of tests in my field?-How can I find which states offer 
the best salaries, tenure, and pensions to educators? 

Crowded classes and limited library facilities make library competence a “must” 
for today’s student. This volume is equally useful for class instruction and indi- 
vidual work in libraries. The carefully selected Library Experiences offer challeng- 
ing opportunities for exploring the full range of library resources and for mastering 
library techniques. 

417 pages $5.95 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


by Robert M. W. Travers, University of Utah 


Emphasizing the role of theory in the development of research and in 
educational planning, this new text provides prospective teachers with 
an understanding of the aims and methods of educational research. 
Included is a detailed demonstration of the planning and execution of a 
research project. In a critical comment a professor of educational psychol- 
ogy wrote: “It contains so many worthwhile and stimulating notions and 
suggestions of late birth that it seems to antiquate most rival books ... 
it could easily become the best known and most used text in the field.” 


Published November 1958 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, Third Edition 


by Harry ]. Baker, Divisional Director, Psychological Clinic, Detroit 
Public Schools; Cooperative Faculty, College of Education, Wayne 
State University 


One of the outstanding works in its field, this text is designed to acquaint 
teachers, school administrators, and other personnel workers with the 
nature and needs of exceptional children. The new edition features a 
different arrangement of mental hygiene topics and many cross refer- 
ences between various chapters to promote a better understanding of the 
entire child. Greater emphasis is placed on: the “team” approach in deal- 
ing with exceptional children; neurological disorders, brain injuries, and 
allied conditions; and mental hygiene techniques. 

Coming March 1959 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CHILD STUDY, Fourth Edition 


by Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Combining theory and practical application, this text retains the basic 
developmental approach of the previous edition. A new chapter on 
“Influences on Child Development” has been added. There is more em- 
phasis on: developmental tasks, the complexity of the learning process, 
the influence of interpersonal relations, and the importance of the child’s 
understanding of his behavior. 

Coming March 1959 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Ferment in the Study of Organization’ 


DANIEL R. DAVIES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


LAURENCE IANNACCONE 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, CPEA, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N' w light is gradually being thrown 
upon some annoying organiza- 
tional problems which have plagued edu- 
cators for so long: 

Should school systems be centralized 
or decentralized, and to what degree? 

Is the pyramidal structural pattern su- 
perior to a “flat” one? Why? Why not? 

Is the line-and-staff concept outmoded? 

What constitutes an acceptable span 
of control]? 

Where should loci of authority be? 

What is the optimum size of a school 
district? 

What relationship should education 
have to other government? 

* Professor Davies is Coordinator of the 
Kellogg Foundation Project in Educational 
Administration at Teachers College. He is co- 
author with Robert T. Livingston of You and 
Management, which was published recently by 
Harper and Brothers. 

Mr. Iannaccone is Research Assistant to the 


Scarsdale, New York, Town Club Committee 
on Educational Objectives. 


THE PROBLEM IN PERSPECTIVE 


But before concentrating our attention 
on the new leaven or ferment in the 
study of organization—and there is such 
today—let us seek a perspective for the 
newer trends in organizational thought. 

It should be borne in mind that edu- 
cational administration as a discrete field 
of study is almost entirely a phenome- 
non of this century. Much of our think- 
ing about and practice of organization 
in schools has been patterned on that 
done earlier by men in business, govern- 
ment, and the military. Consequently, the 
school superintendents and other educa- 
tional leaders of the past century have in 
a very real sense been pioneers, creating 
organizational structures, jobs, and job 
relationships as school committees and 
school boards turned more and more 
functions over to them. Lacking research 
and theory in their own field, they bor- 
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rowed, adapted, and created, using the 
pragmatic test for excellence: if it 
worked, it was good. 

Those administrators might be charac- 
terized in the main as charismatic leaders 
(to use Weber’s term). They operated in 
a personalistic, if not paternalistic, fash- 
ion. And they did remarkably well in 
what, from our present position in time, 
look like small and relatively simple or- 
ganizations. 

Rapid changes affecting schools and 
school organization continually buffeted 
those early generations of school admin- 
istrators. They had to yield to pressures 
resulting from population expansion, ex- 
tension of the age span of pupils attend- 
ing, and expansion of the public’s expec- 
tations of what schools should do. 

Today, we find ourselves studying or- 
ganizations which have increased in size 
and complexity with bewildering speed, 
usually without planning which went be- 
yond response to emergency. We find, 
too, that with respect to serious, syste- 
matic study of organization we are in a 
position comparable to that of a young 
child with older siblings: we tend to “look 
up” to other fields of public and private 
organization. 

There are advantages, of course, in al- 
lowing others to “break trail” for us. 
The disadvantages lie in the risk we run 
of adopting too uncritically the results 
of work which has been done in a differ- 
ent setting. 

Nevertheless, we find that much of the 
“new” in study of the topic is similar to, 
and continues to borrow from, other 
fields of organizational study. Hence, 
while concentrating on the ferment in 
our field of education, we cannot close 
our eyes to significant developments in 
other fields and in several related disci- 
plines. 


AN APPROACH TO THE 
PROBLEM 


One helpful rubric for assaying the 
current scene as to organizational theory 
and study is that used by Katz in his ap- 
proach to an understanding of adminis- 
tration: the three-skills aproach. While 
he was interested in classifying types of 
administrative behavior, the same frame- 
work is useful for describing where we 
have been, for evaluating our present sit- 
uation, and for projecting a view of the 
future in organizational study. The study 
of organization, in education as well as 
in other fields, may be seen as evolving 
through three stages similar to the three 
types of administration noted by Katz 
and as calling for, respectively, technical 
skill, buman skill, and conceptual skill. 

Now let us take a look at these skills 
and see how they parallel the study of 
organization. 


The “Technical” Era 


This particular skill is defined by Katz 


as follows: 


. an understanding of, and proficiency in, 
a specific kind of activity, particularly one 
involving methods processes, procedures, 
or techniques. Technical skill involves spe- 
cialized knowledge, analytical ability within 
that specialty, and facility in the use of the 
tools and techniques of ‘the specific disci- 


pline.? 


This is the kind of skill most commonly 
acquired by school administrators during 
their training period. Courses in school 
finance, pupil accounting, school-build- 
ing planning, construction and mainte- 
nance, schedule making, purchasing, and 
similar skills insure a certain level of 


1 Robert L. Katz, “Skills of an Effective Ad- 
ministrator,” Harvard Business Review, 33:33- 
42, January-February 1955. 2 Ibid., p. 34. 
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competence in the embryo administra- 
tor. Technical skills are those most easily 
taught and most easily learned, and i 
which the highest degree of proficiency 
is achieved. 

The era of Taylorism and earlier, in 
industrial organizations especially, can 
be seen as a period when the technical 
aspects of organization were the center 
of interest. Organizational forms were 
justified by logical factors rather than 
psychological or factors. 
Problems which we are still attempting 
to solve, although our basic approach to 
them has changed, were also tackled 
from a technical and purely logical angle. 
For example, the span of control was 
seen logically as a limiting factor on the 
structure of the organization and on the 
supervisory activities of executives. Line- 
and-stafft problems were attacked from a 
technical and logical point of view. Thus 
the pyramidal type of organization 
seemed a logical necessity. Effectiveness 
was measured almost purely in terms of 
production and output as these related to 
cost. A high degree of centralization was 
considered most efficient, and communi- 
cation was thought of as a one-way street. 
Finally, since the logically developed 
form seemed to be dictated by technical 
and efficiency considerations, the organi- 

zation chart which reflected these was 
seen as a Procrustean bed which the ac- 
tivities of organizational members were 
expected to fit. 

The study and practice of school or- 
ganizations, no less than any other type of 
formal organization, have gone through 
this period. This is evident in the kind 


sociological 


of training given administrators, the cen- 
tralizing tendencies of schools and school 
districts, the pyramidal structures, and 
the handing down of curricula from the 
expert’s office. 


The “Human” Era 


Katz defined human skill in adminis- 
trators as “the executive’s ability to work 
effectively as a group member and to 
build cooperative effort within the team 
he leads.”* Essentially, human skill is 
contrasted with technical skill: working 
with people versus working with things. 

What is an administrator like when he 
has a highly developed set of human 
skills? First of all, he knows himself— 
his strengths and weaknesses. He is aware 
of his own attitudes and assumptions. He 
has an inner security which enables him 
to consider new ideas and he can work 
to bring about orderly changes in both 
the system and the people i in the system. 
He is skillful in understanding others’ 
words and behavior because he accepts 
viewpoints, perceptions, and beliefs which 
differ from his own. He works to create 
an atmosphere of approval and security 
for all his organization. He knows that 
all he does or fails to do has an effect on 
his associates. Human skills have become 
an integral part of his whole being. They 
are not easily attained, and the graduate 
schools are now seeking better methods 
of teaching them. 

Similarly, the second period in the 
study of organization may be seen as a 
contrast between working with people 
and working with things. At least since 
the Mayo studies at Western Electric 
Corporation, an increasing number of 
students have seen people as the content 
of organizational study. 

These studies are too well known to 
require detailed discussion. It should be 
recognized, however, that the research 
teams which undertook the Mayo studies 

3 Katz, op. cit. 

4Fritz J. Rothlisberger and William J. Dick- 


son, Management and the Worker (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1939). 
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began with an attempt to measure or- 
ganizational effectiveness in particular. 
They also began with technical and es- 
sentially logical orientations, as may be 
seen from their first studies on lighting, 
physical fatigue, and so forth. T hey were 
compelled, over the years, however, to 
proceed to what Rothlisberger and Dick- 
son® described as an earlier, rejected hy- 
pothesis: the influence of the social sys- 
tem on produc tion. It was only after they 
abandoned a “things” approach and con- 
centrated on a “human” approach that 
they were able to explain many of the 
problems which were inexplicable in 
purely logical or technical terms. 
Subsequent studies, from service in- 
dustries to military organizations, from 
office clerks and janitors to investigatory 
agencies and top management, have built 
on and extended these findings. The 
study of educational institutions, both 


suffering from and profiting by its earlier 


preoccupation with the “things” ap- 
proach, has but recently made use of this 
“new” content. It must be admitted that 
the content is newer for us in educational 
organization than for students of other 
types of organization. 

Without attempting to list the vast 
number of studies which have concen- 
trated on this human relations aspect of 
organization, let us look at what hap- 
pened to six of the problems listed earlier 
as typical of the technical phase in the 
study of organization. They were line- 
and-staff, span of control, centralization 
and py veubdal structure, one-way com- 
munication, the organizational chart, and 
effectiveness measured in terms of prod- 
uct only. 

Take the first three—line-and-staff, 
span of control, and centralized pyramid 
form—together, since they are closely re- 
lated problems as well as aspects of the 

5 [bid. 


form or structure of the organization. 

Line-and-staff problems were discussed 
by Thompson® recently in reporting a 
study of military units. He found that 
“identical” formal structures in two dif- 
ferent units exhibited differences in the 
status systems of the officers in each. He 
also found that regardless of the formal 
structure, staff officers of one echelon 
held power over line officers of lower 
echelons which resulted in narrowing the 
choice open to line officers and in limit- 
ing their power to make decisions. Staff 
officers, in effect, held power over line 
officers without violating the chart or 
their formal authority! Coser,” in a study 
of two wards in a hospital with identical 
formal organizations, found sharp differ- 
ences between them in terms of their in- 
formal organizations, the organizational 
levels at which decisions were made, and 
the organizational climate. These differ- 
ences were related to the basic activity 
of each ward: one was a medical ward, 
the other surgical. 

Bey,* using a decision-making approach 
to organization in education, reported a 
study of schools with similar formal 
structures for this purpose. He found 
that they differed, however, in the social 
climate or environment in which deci- 
sions were made, and concluded that this 
difference rather than the formal struc- 
ture distinguished “good” from 
school organizations. 

Cornell,’ in an article in School Execu- 


“poor” 


6 James P. Thompson, “Authority and Power 
in ‘Identical’ Organizations,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 62:290-301, November 1956. 

7Rose L. Coser, “Authority and Decision- 
Making in a Hospital,” American Sociological 
Review, 23:56-63, February 1958. 

8 Douglas R. Bey, “A Further Study in School 
Organization,” Phi Delta Kappan, 37:217-21, 
February 1956. 

®Francis G. Cornell, “Organization is More 
than a Line Chart,” School Executive, 77:83-86, 
September 1957. 
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tive, stresses the importance of social per- 
ception in connection with the diver- 
gence between individual and organiza- 
tional goals. Administration is, he says, 
the maintenance of these potentially di- 
vergent goals in proper balance so as to 
accomplish the school’s goals. Cornell 
then states that the climate of the school 
is more important than the form of its 
organization. Davies,’° French,’? and 
Skogsberg"? * go further. Describing the 
line-and-staff structure as an essential but 
extremely narrow way to view organiza- 
tion, they propose a more comprehensive 
pattern based upon purpose rather than 
hierarchy of authority. However, there 
seems to have been no research or further 


speculation following upon their sugges- 


tions. 

In connection with the span-of-control 
concepts of administration and the re- 
lated pyramidal structure of organiza- 
tions, Dale, reporting on the Sears study 
wrote: 


Detailed studies on the span of control at 
Sears, Roebuck and Company very defi- 
nitely show the superiority in operating 
efficiency of a large span of control, pro- 
vided subordinates are of high competence 
and self-reliance. Sears’ regional vice-presi- 
dents now have full authority over every- 
thing in their territories, except purchas- 
ing, of course. These vice presidents report 
to the president. As a result, Sears’ president 
now has 13 executives directly under his 
supervision. These territorial vice presi- 
dents, in turn, have even more people re- 
porting directly to them. In addition, other 
executives down the line have direct access 
to the president.*® 


'0Daniel R. Davies, “Organization Patterns 
for Today’s Schools,” Teachers College Record, 
November 1950, PPp- 90-97. 

11 Will French, “The Postwar High School 
Should Be Purpose-Organized,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, April 1945, PP. 403-12. 

12 Alfred H. Skogsberg, “Basing Staff Organi- 
zation on Purpose, ” Phi Delta Kappan, 36: 
213-18, March 1955. 

13 Ernest Dale, Planning and Developing the 


Turning to educational organization 
again, an ambitious study of staff organi- 
zation for effective operation has been 
made by the New York Cooperative De- 
velopment of Public School Administra- 
tion (as the CPEA in that state was 
called). This was an action research proj- 
ect in the sense that the users of the 
products of the study engaged in the 
study. Yet there was constant reference 
to basic research done in the field. For 
our purposes, the conclusions of Report 
+2, Modern Practices and Concepts of 
Staffing Schools, are sufficient to illustrate 
what effect the present “human” orienta- 
tion is having on the study of old prob- 
lems. This study concludes: 

All organizational structures are 
line-and-staff, no other type has yet been 
invented or is likely to be. 

2. The structuring of an organization 
should proceed after purposes have been 
clearly stated. 

3. The organization should be under 
unit control, and all major administrative 
officers should be trained professional 
educators. 

4. There should be a considerable de- 
gree of decentralization in the district 
organization. 

In another study, reported by The 
Educational Conference Board in New 
York State ‘in 1957,’* the problem of 
school district organization in relation to 
size and quality of educational program 
was examined. Here, for the first time, 
some upper limits of size as to popula- 
tion were suggested primarily on “hu- 
man” grounds. As size increases, new or- 
ganizational patterns are called for to 
maintain effective communication and 


Company Organization Structure (New York: 
American Management Association, 1952), p. 53- 

14 New York Educational Conference Board, 
School Quality and Local School Government 
(Albany, 1956). 
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control relations between lay citizens and 
professional educators. According to the 
report, no organizational structure has 
yet been invented which suits the edu- 
cational needs of the system. 

The relative weighting to be given the 
pros and cons in the above positions con- 
cerning the optimum form of school or- 
ganization need not concern us here. It 
is clear, however, that we have a range 
of positions from the modified pyramid 
through the flat, decentralized type to 
the position which says, in effect, “It is 
‘climate’ which counts, not form.” That 
range of positions, it is equally clear, 
exists because of the “human” frame of 
reference which has permeated recent 
organization studies. 

Touching briefly on communication 
and the organization chart problems, we 
find that the change from exclusive con- 
cern for “things” and techniques to the 
inclusion of “people” is reflected in dras- 
tic revisions of earlier assumptions about 
the function of charts of formal organi- 
zation. For example, several familiar 
phrases now under question are: “going 
through channels,” “communication 
down the line and up the line,” “top 
brass,” and “the executive ladder.” 

Gradually pushing such expressions 
into obsolescence are new researches on 
feed-back systems, on the relationship 
of formal to informal systems, on chart- 
ing which takes into account the organi- 
zational power structure, on work-flow 
as well as authority channels. The new 
knowledge is leading to attempts to ad- 
just the chart to people rather than peo- 
ple to the chart. 

This, for example, is what Arensberg 
and MacGregor*® recommended in their 


1*Conrad Arensberg and D. MacGregor, 
“Determination of Morale in an Industrial Com- 
pany,” Applied Anthropology, 1:12-34, Jan- 
uary 1942. 
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study of the morale of a division of de- 
sign engineers in an electrical equipment 
plant. Some corporations follow the 
practice of revising the chart at regu- 
lar intervalts to suit the informal system. 
Students and consultants in many areas 
of organizational research (including 
schools) are attempting with increasing 
frequency to make the formal organiza- 
tional chart conform to the operating 
procedures informally developed by or- 
ganizational members. Similarly, the ad- 
dition of various kinds of advisory com- 
mittees to organizational structures is 
intended to aid feedback and intercom- 
munication generally. 

Finally, product measures of effective- 
ness have been seen to have weaknesses 
which seriously impair their prvetien 
value. A recent article in the Harvard 
Business Review"* cited research which 
indicated that high production is fre- 
quently achieved at the cost of placing 
stress on the organization’s human rela- 
tions. In the short run, this might not 
show in terms of product measures even 
over a period of several years. It is pos- 
sible to get high production, trading as 
it were on previously banked good will. 
In the long run, however, the price for 
this high production is paid in terms of 
low production, poor human relations 
between management and workers, and 
low morale. Thus product measures are 
attacked precisely in relation to the hu- 
man element, which is the key motif of 
this second period in the study of or- 
ganization. 

The problems in measuring school or- 
ganizational effectiveness are even more 
complex than where either a profit and 
loss statement exists or widgets can be 
counted. Educational organizations were 


16 Rensis Likert, “Measuring Organizational 
Performance,” Harvard Business Review, 36: 
41-50, March-April 1958. 
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made to order for process measures 
when, as an aftermath of the Mayo stud- 
ies, students of organization began to 
focus on process rather than on product 
measures. As Halpin’ has pointed out, 
the bulk of the research in educational 
administration has concerned itself with 
process. Intermediate measures of effec- 
tiveness have been used widely, but no 
ultimate criteria have been developed for 
organizations in education. 

The search for process criteria of ef- 
fectiveness based upon the dominant 
theme of this period—organization is 
people—took, and in education is more 
and more taking the form of measures of 
effectiveness in terms of convergence of 
perception, role expectations and con- 
flicts, and employee (that is, teacher) 
satisfaction. Morale studies, for example, 
are hardly studies of organizational effec- 
tiveness except if the assumption is made 
—and there is considerable evidence to 
support it—that poor morale means ipso 
facto poor production. 

Leaving aside for the moment consid- 
eration of the validity of the measure, 
and its invalid converse, it is clear that 
here the organization is measured specifi- 
cally in terms of its human relations. 

Illustrations of some of the more ob- 
vious shifts in thinking about organiza- 
tional theory in this “human” period 
might be summarized thus: 

1. The form of the organization is for 
some much less important than the cli- 
mate; and for others it is not very 
meaningful without the climate. (And re- 
member when people say “climate” in 
organizational jargon, they are saying 
human relations climate.) 

2. Formal organization, often in terms 


17 Andrew W. Halpin, “A Paradigm for Re- 
search on Administrative Behavior,” in Admin- 
istrative Behavior in Education (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957), Chapter 5, 
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of the chart itself, is seen as emergent 
rather than fixed, and as conformable 
to the informal organization rather than 
the converse. 

3. The trend toward centralization is 
being questioned. Since the Sears'* stud- 
ies, a justification in terms of efficiency 
has been added to psychological argu- 
ments in favor of decentralization. 

4. Criteria of effectiveness have been 
based on self-reported self-perceptions of 
satisfaction, role definition and behavior, 
conflict of expectations, and so forth. 

As may readily be seen by contrasting 
the foregoing concepts with the domi- 

nant ones of the technical period, the 
present approach to the study of organi- 
zation constitutes not only a shift from 
things to people but, better, a reaction 
from things and technical skills to people 
and human skills. Perhaps for this rea- 
son much of present writing and research 
on organization bears the mark of a re- 
action in the sense that it overstates its 
case. So, at least, run the recent argu- 
ments of a number of careful students of 
organization who have made real con- 
tributions to the human relations aspects 
of organization theory. The embryonic 
change which seems to foreshadow the 
beginning of a new period in organiza- 
tional study may also be seen as a logical 
outgrowth of some of the major corol- 
laries to the thesis of phase two—the con- 
tent of organizational study is people. 

Three corollaries may be stated thus: 

1. Because the content of organization 
is people, the study and structuring of 
organizational form must rest upon psy- 
chological and sociological factors pri- 
marily. 

. Since the content of this branch of 
study i is people, or more specifically hu- 
man behavior, an interdisciplinary team 
approach is required. 

18 Dale, op. cit. 
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3. Since, to quote Harry Stack Sulli- 
van, “human beings are more nearly hu- 
man than any thing else,” this content 
provides a common meeting ground for 
students of different types of organiza- 
tion. Evidence for this may be seen in 
the opinions of students of administrative 
theory. 

For instance, the appearance two years 
ago of the periodical Administrative Sci- 
ence Quarterly is itself evidence of 
growing sense of common bonds on the 
part of students of different “adjective” 
fields of administration. Of eight papers 
presented at the first University Council 
for Educational Administration seminar 
at Chicago lat year, seven gave expres- 
sion to the theme that administration in 
the various fields was more alike than dif- 
ferent. 


The Conceptual Era 


The shape of things to come is grow- 
ing out of convictions and conclusions 


from all of the foregoing activity. It is 
clear that organization must be seen in 
terms of people, that psychological and 


systems outweigh in im- 
portance purely logical forms and tech- 
niques, that interdisciplinary approaches 
must be used, and that human organiza- 
tions, whatever their type or field of ap- 
plication, are more alike than different. 

The kinds of training, study, and re- 
search which are bound to result from 


sociological 


such concepts are also bound to produce 
the type of student who will give the 
third phase its characteristic commen- 
tary, theory, and study. 

The characteristic goal of this third 
phase will be an encompassing theory, 
unifying concepts in an effort to relate 
pertinent data comprehensively to organ- 
wey design, function, and adaptabil- 

y. In the current writings of students of 
anamuaen one senses dissatisfaction 
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with present formulations of role theory, 
with the use of satisfaction and morale as 
criteria, with static views of aspects of 
organization, and with the omission of 
bodies of relevant data from most existing 
approaches. 

The third or conceptual phase, then, 
corresponds to the last of the three skills 
defined by Katz: 

. the ability to see the enterprise as a 
whole; it includes recognizing how the vari- 
ous functions of the organization depend 
on one another, and how changes in any 
one part affect all the others. Recognizing 
those relationships and perceiving the sig- 
nificant elements in any situation, the ad- 
ministrator should then be able to act in a 
way which advances the over-all welfare 
of the total organization.® 

This era in the study of organization 
will be characterized by a search for con- 
cepts which will adequately describe 
. how the various functions of the 
organization depend on one another, and 
how changes in any one part affect all 
the others.” There will be continued 
movement away from static description, 
from speculation alone, from design based 
upon hunch toward quantified ‘desc rip- 
tions of the dynamics of organization, 
toward study of change and adaptability, 
toward formulations based upon researc h 
and controlled experimentation. 

There can already be seen a reaction 
against the reaction, as it were, in the 
criticisms of the shortcomings of present 
approaches to theory. Take the case of 
the search for criteria of effectiveness. 
Coladarci*®® has labeled the search for a 
criterion of what constitutes success in 
terms of the perceptions of various refer- 
ence groups as a search for a will-o’-the- 
wisp. Briefly, his position is that there 


19 Katz, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 

20 Arthur P. Coladarci, “Administrative Suc- 
cess Criteria,’ Phi Delta Kappan, 37:283-85, 
April 1956. 
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are differences among reference groups, 
and that even within each reference group 
there are variations not attributable to- 
tally to error in perception of what con- 
stitutes success. Therefore, limiting our- 
selves to this approach in our search for 
a criterion must be relatively unfruitful. 

Halpin*! made a strong argument for 
the development of ultimate criteria of 
effectiveness. Until we have them it will 
be difficult if not impossible to state with 
certainty or to test scientifically what or- 
ganizational forms are “good” or “poor.” 

In essence, the answers to questions 
such as those of decentralized versus cen- 
tralized administration, of optimum size 
of a school system, what line-and-staff 
relationships are best, and many others 
will depend upon the development of 
ultimate criteria of effectiveness. Halpin 
suggests that such a criterion might be 
the ‘degree to which a school achieves its 
task. And he proposes that the task be 
defined by the profession, informed mem- 
bers of the larger society, and others. 
This, unfortunately, lands us in the di- 
lemma Coladarci®® warns about—the per- 
ception of various reference groups of 
what constitutes success. The effort to 
discover criteria of effectiveness with 
which to measure school organization has 
borne little fruit. However, it has re- 
vealed that a dynamic view of organiza- 
tion as an emergent rather than as a static 
and complete entity lies at the heart of 
this third phase, the conceptual. 

While it has always been obvious to 
careful students that organizations are 
not static, it is only recently that we 
have attempted to study or even to pro- 
pose ways of studying organizational 
change. 

It was pointed out above that Halpin 
proposed that change in achievement be 


21 Halpin, op. cit. 
22 Coladarci, op. cit. 


studied to measure effectiveness. If we 
mention Argyris** and others who have 
studied the effect of the organization on 
people and people on it, we are actually 
talking about studies which attempt to 
get a dynamic rather than static picture 
of organization. The methodology and 
concepts which we must use, however, 
are the results of the human relations and 
relatively static point of view. It is as if 
one took a series of still snapshots of an 
object and then used a movie camera on 
the same object. They may both show 
change, but only the movie camera gets 
the fine points and illustrates the se- 
quence. The bulk, perhaps (certainly 
many), of the studies of the relationships 
between organization structure and peo- 
ple are involved in change—the process 
by which the organizational structure 
molds and changes people and that by 
which people mold and influence the 
organization. In a word, most of the writ- 
ers mentioned above are touching on in- 
teraction between people and organiza- 
tion. This focus on interaction between 
component sub-systems of the larger sys- 
tem, which is the organization, requires a 
conceptual scheme which takes into ac- 
count people and things and also pays 
particular attention to the interactive 
processes which may produce change in 
organizations. 

Conceptual skill was defined by Katz** 

“the ability to see the enterprise as a 
whole; it includes recognizing how the 
various functions of the organization de- 
pend on one another, and how changes 
in any one part affect all the others. Rec- 
ognizing those relationships and perceiv- 
ing the ‘signific ant elements in any situa- 
tion. . . .” This definition tells us much 
about she future directions in the study 


28Chris Argyris, Personality and Organiza- 
tion (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957). 
24 Katz, op. cit. 
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of organization. If we are to impart criti- 
cal knowledge to aspiring administrators 
and other students of organization, our 
vision of the future must be as clear as 
possible» Approaches to organizational 
study which stress conceptual skills must: 
(1) be molar rather than molecular; (2) 
pay close attention to the interdepend- 
encies of functional relationships; (3) 
isolate or reveal significant elements in 
organizational situations; and (4) derive 
information from the study of change in 
organization. 

These four conclusions may be seen 
not only as a consequence of the need 
for tools which extend conceptual skills, 
but also as a response to the recent writ- 
ings of thoughtful students of organiza- 
tion who have evaluated present knowl- 
edge and exposed its inadequacies. 

Charters, for example, made a study of 
the research on the characteristics of 
school board members. In some seventy- 
five studies in this area conducted since 
1904, the same findings were reported 
over the years. Charters says, “To add 
more information of the same sort to the 
vast accumulation of surveys already at 
hand is a misdirection of research effort. 
The pressing problems of education call 
for research which explains how our 
schools and school boards function; the 
time for descriptions of the status of 
board members has passed.”** When we 
talk about studying how organizations 
function, we are talking about dynamics, 
interaction, or interdependent changes. 

A recently published report by Gross 
and others may be the largest study in 
education using the role theory. Their 
conclusion is that role theory “. . . has 
yielded few significant hypotheses of the- 


25 W. W. Charters, Jr., “Beyond the Survey 
in School Board Research,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, 41:449-52, De- 
cember 1955, p. 452. 


oretical importance. If one judges the 
scientific utility of a concept by the de- 
gree to which it is involved in significant 
theoretical propositions that are capable 
of empirical examination, it must be said 
that in current formulations the role 
concept has not proved its worth.”** As 
a result of several years of study, Gross 
and his coauthors suspect that the weak- 
ness of this theory lies in the key assump- 
tion that the phenomenon to which role 
concept refers can be identified and de- 
scribed by consensus. And they further 
suggest works which treat consensus as 
a variable and study the interaction which 
produces it. Again the focal point is 
change. 

The September 1955 Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology was devoted to re- 
ports of role studies. In a critique of re- 
search on teacher and administrator roles, 
Brookover*’ pointed out that we do not 
know under what conditions actors can 
impose their definition of the role on 
others. He noted that role and role defini- 
tion are continually redefined in inter- 
action, so that the self-involvement and 
definitions have an impact on role ex- 
pectations but do not control them. He 
also suggests research on the dynamic 
interaction process by which roles are 
defined and redefined. 

Bidwell** proposes an approach which 
will include the human relations approach 


as one of three dimensions in organiza- 
tional study. 


He distinguishes between 
what he calls the traditional concept, 
which saw organization and administra- 


26 Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, Alexander W. 
McEachern, Explorations in Role Analysis 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957), 
PP- 319-326. 

27 W. B. Brookover, “Research on Teacher 
and Administrator Roles,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, 29:2-13, September 1955. 

28 Charles E. Bidwell, “A New Dilemma in 
Administration,” Harvard Educational Review, 
26: 388-404, Fall 1956. 
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tion in terms of the allocation of re- 
sources both human and material with- 
out a priority for either, and the notion 
that organization is social process with 
attention paid particularly to the needs 
and goals of individuals (that is, what 
we have referred to as the “technique” 
and “human” periods in the study of or- 
ganization). Neither, he suggests, is suf- 
ficient because the organization has three 
dimensions: (1) the economic—involv- 
ing use of scarce means to organizational 
ends; (2) the political—or the authority 
and enforcement features of the organi- 
zation; and (3) the sociological—role 
relationships, formal and informal or- 
ganization, and so forth. 

~ The economic and political features 
of organization were seen as the princi- 
pal concerns of the traditional study of 
organization. The more recent work 
what we have called the “human” phase 
of the study of organization. Bidwell 
suggested that much of what has recently 


been proposed in terms of team approach 
to administration, the formalizing of in- 
formal systems, and so on is an attempt to 
place the informal human systems under 
the control of the formal structure. 


According to Bidwell, the new di- 
lemma in administration and organiza- 
tional thinking lies in the implications of 
just this attempt to place the informal 
under the control of the formal systems. 
“There seems to be,” he says, “an im- 
plicit assumption that the traditional 
thinking (concerning the economic and 
political dimensions of organization) 
adequate and that it simply needs to be 
supplemented with new sociological un- 
derstandings.” Attempts to combine these 
is productive, he believes, of conflict. 

Specifically, evaluating the present 
thinking, he suggested that we are not 
paying enough attention to the political 
and economic dimensions. Present human 
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orientations to organization lack a 
“whole” organizational theory. 

While we may take issue with the spe- 
cific labels Bidwell used and the dimen- 
sions he proposed, it is not easy to ignore 
the fact that a student of educational or- 
ganization whose work, like that of Gross, 
emphasized the sociological or human 
side of administration now concludes that 
sociological formulations of organiza- 
tion theory are incomplete. 

Several other writings might be men- 
tioned, among them the model proposed 
by French*® for studying social percep- 
tion by examining the interaction among 
the power structure of the organization, 
the communications network, and the 
opinions of group members. However, 
the common theme which can be seen 
running through the writings of a num- 
ber of students of organization in a va- 
riety of fields is a rising interest in the 
study of change. For this, a molar view 
of the relationships and the interaction 
among organizational elements is neces- 
sary. 

In our field of educational administra- 
tion, two approaches to molar thinking 
have appeared. The tridimensional-tri- 
relational taxonomy suggested by Davies 
and Livingston (and modified by them 
in recent writings) represents a search 
for interrelated factors associated with 
organization. As a taxonomy, however, 
it is basically static. At a more advanced 
level, Paul R. Mort*® has been attempting 
to relate a series of intraorganizational 
and extraorganizational values quantita- 
tively to a measure of schoo] quality. His 
effort, so far as is known, represents the 


29 John R. P. French, Jr., “A Formal Theory 
of Social Power,” Psychological Review, May 
1956, pp. 181-94. 

30For the best synthesis of published ma- 
terials to date see Administration for Adapta- 
bility, Donald H. Ross, Ed. (New York: Metro- 
politan School Study Council, 1958). 
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pioneering and almost exclusive attempt 
in our field at an all-encompassing theory 
based upon quantified evidence. 

Now let us take a brief over-all view 
of the scene. We moved first through a 
period characterized by a rather static 
view of organization based upon logical 
forms and technical skills and concerned 
primarily with things. Recently the field 
has developed a more flexible concept of 
organization, with emphasis on people 
and psychological and sociological forms. 
Present signs point to a new approach to 
the study of organization. This approach, 
we have suggested, will bring a molar 
orientation to organizational study, pay- 
ing particular attention to functional re- 
lationships and interdependencies as re- 
vealed by studies of change in relation- 
ships both inside the organization and 
between the organization and its social 
environment. 

We shall need, however, to face up to 
many problems before the third approach 
can really come of age. Problems in con- 
nection with our concepts, taxonomies, 
methodology or research, and even our 
basic approach confront us. Our con- 
cepts and our research design, for ex- 
ample, must provide us with tools for 
studying movements or process rather 
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than matter. In terms of taxonomies, a 
number of problems beset us, but the 
gravest of these is the need to distinguish 
between genotypic and phenotypic clas- 
sifications, especially where interactive 
groups are involved. Numerous method- 
ological problems are before us. How- 
ever, some more important needs may be 
seen in the obvious requirements of a 
true study of dynamics in organization. 
The need for team rather than individual 
research will grow. Closer observations 
of organizational behavior will have to 
be undertaken. More quantified data and 
mathematical formulations will appear. 
Finally, our basic approach must look 
toward a philosophy (or philosophies) 
of organization as a rationale for holistic 
or molar organizational theories and 
studies. 

The problems are not small. But the 
excitement of entering a new era in a 
field of study is, at least for its devotees, 
more than compensation for the difficul- 
ties ahead. The pictures that we have had 
of our organizations have been incom- 
plete, perhaps as incomplete as those 
which the blind men gained of the ele- 
phant. For us, however, a clear view of 
the whole animal may be just over the 
horizon. 

















Additional Observations on the Study of 
Administration 


A Reply to “Ferment in the Study of Organization” 


WALLACE S. SAYRE 


PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


U Is gratifying to see teachers of edu- 
cational administration reaching out, 
examining the ideas and hunches of other 
fields of ‘study and inquiry. Each disci- 
pline or professional group has strong as- 
pirations toward self-sufficiency; it is 
educational to be occasionally reminded 
of the limitations and costs of this aspira- 
tion. 

In responding to Dr. Davies’ discus- 
sion, I should like to suggest the addition 
of two other “dimensions” or “stages” in 
the study of organization. It is not easy to 

it them into ‘the Davies chronological 
scale, but perhaps we can think of them 
as closely related to his third stage. 

The first of my additions is decision- 
making. Some of our most illuminating 
and rewarding efforts to study organiza- 
tion have used the decisions, or alterna- 
tively the decision-making machinery, of 
an organization as the focus of research 
attention. This kind of study catches the 
organization in motion, reveals its in- 
ternal power structure, measures the 


* Professor Sayre has been consultant on pub- 
lic administration from time to time to the 
U. S. State Department, the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, the government of New 
York City, the Ford Foundation, and other 
agencies. He is associate editor of The American 
Political Science Review. 


values and techniques of its leaders, and 
gives us some qualitative tests of organi- 
zational performance. We have had val- 
uable abstract studies of decisions as a 
form of organizational behavior, such as 
those by Herbert Simon; we have the 
rightly famous case studies of business 
organization decisions, done under the 
leadership of the Harvard School of 
Business; and we have the more recent 
case studies in public administration (al- 
most a hundred of them) made by the 
Inter-University Case Program. 

Before I discuss my second addition, I 
should like to note that all four of these 
dimensions (Davies’ three and my first 
addition) tend to emphasize values im- 
ternal to the organization. These inter- 
nalized values are important, especially 
to the members of the organization, but 
they are not all-important. 

My second addition emphasizes the 
external values of organization. We 
might call it the responsibility and ac- 
countability dimension. This aspect of 
the study of organization is concerned 
with the questions: For what is the or- 
ganization responsible? To whom is it 
accountable? The organization exists in 
and for the society of which it is a part. 
What are the lines of assignment and 
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accounting which link the organization 
to its societal environment? All organi- 
zations appear to have tendencies toward 
autonomy. How are these tendencies to 
be treated? 

As a student of political science, I can- 
not forego the opportunity to talk about 
the external value problems of organiza- 
tion. To an audience of professors of 
educational administration, a political sci- 
entist cannot resist the temptation to dis- 
cuss the responsibility and accountability 
system of a school district as an organi- 
zation. I shall do this by presenting a set 
of hypotheses and propositions for em- 
pirical research, analysis, study, and re- 
flection—I would hope by members of 
this audience. 


I 


A school district organization—like 
any other governmental, administrative, 
or organizational unit—lives within a 
“field of forces” which determines its 
strategic and tactical opportunities for 
survival, or effectiveness, or goal-accom- 
plishment. 

For the board of education in a typical 
school district we may describe this field 
of forces as containing the following 
major elements: 

1. The existing “rules of the game”: 
constitutional arrangements, statutes, 
“fixed” premises about schools and edu- 
cation (for example, local responsibility, 
separation from rest of government, de- 
sirability of professionalization). 

2. The state government: governor, 
legislature, courts, State Department of 
Education, other administrative agencies 
(labor, welfare, commerce, and so on). 

3. The local government (county, 
city, town, or village): executive, legis- 
lative and other government agencies 
(police, magistrates, health, welfare). 

4. The interest groups: parents, reli- 


gious groups, communication media, tax- 
payer groups, patriotic groups. 

5. The political parties. 

6. The educational bureaucracy: su- 
perintendent, principals, and teachers. 


II 


The educational bureaucracy—like 
any other close-knit, self-conscious bu- 
reaucracy, especially a public bureauc- 
racy —works persistently toward stabiliz- 
ing its relationship to each of the other 
elements in its field of forces in ways that 
will maximize its own autonomous role— 
in other words, toward self-direction, to- 
ward its own responsibility for all crucial 
decisions, and toward accountability to 
its own code of behavior. 

1. It works toward “rules of the game” 
which enhance the autonomy of the edu- 
cational bureaucracy: separation of the 
schools from other government processes 
and institutions (separate elections, sepa- 
rate budgets and taxes, separate district 
boundaries); control of training and 
qualifications by a state agency domi- 
nated by the educators; detailed statutes 
consolidating its gains. 

2. The educational bureaucracy works 
to neutralize those agencies of state gov- 
ernment it cannot effectively influence: 
legislatures and courts are trusted more 
than are governors; the educational bu- 
reaucracy pressures the legislature as does 
any other interest group, and asks for 
explicit statutory arrangements which 
will inhibit executive discretion and 
which the courts will enforce. 

It seeks also to give maximum auton- 
omy to its own “citadel” agency—the 
State Education Department—and to 
limit the powers of others (governor, 
other administrative agencies) to influ- 
ence that citadel. 

3. The educational bureaucracy seeks 
to isolate the school district and itself 
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from the other institutions of local gov- 
ernment (mayors, councils, boards of su- 
pervisors, other administrative agencies 
—such as police, welfare, local courts) 
as a way of achieving optimum auton- 
omy. 

It seeks also to neutralize and limit the 
board of education in its powers to inter- 
vene—to convert the board into a ratifier 
of the proposals and advice of the educa- 
tional bureaucracy, and into a buffer be- 
tween it and other elements in the edu- 
cational bureaucracy’s field of forces. 

4. The educational bureaucracy seeks 
also to minimize the influence of some 
interest groups and to co-opt other groups 
into its own leadership structure (for ex- 
ample, the parents organizations). Its 
chief protections against most interest 
groups are placed in the state statutes, in 
the rules of the state educational agency 
and its powers to enforce the statutes and 
rules, in its own cohesiveness as a bureau- 
cratic group, and in its tendencies and 


skills in attacking all interest groups 


(other than itself) as “special interests” 
and as enemies of the children. 

But the strategies and tactics of con- 
cession are not unknown to the educa- 
tional bureaucracy—and bargaining is 
done at the least cost possible. 

5. The educational bureaucracy has 
found many useful techniques in its ef- 
forts to ostracize the political parties. 
Separate elections and nonpartisan ballots 
for school board elections are the main 
strategic devices for this purpose, assisted 
by concentration upon “good men” and 
anemic issues. 


Ill 


The educational bureaucracy—like 
other public and private bureaucracies— 
has created a body of doctrine, a set of 
serviceable myths, to assist it in its drive 
toward autonomy and self-direction and 
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toward that optimum status in which it 
can supervise itself in terms of its own 
values. The main elements of self-serving 
doctrine and myth are: 

Education is a unique governmental 
function requiring unique constitutional, 
statutory, political, and administrative ar- 
rangements. 

2. Education is such a unique function 
and mission that the members of the pro- 
fession must be trained in their own sepa- 
rate institutions, set apart from the train- 
ing institutions of other groups. Its new 
members must also be admitted under 
the supervision of its own governmental 
agency. 

3. Educators are the only proper guar- 
dians of the educational function; their 
autonomy in this guardianship is essential 
to the public i interest. 

4. The community, when it confronts 
educational questions, should be an un- 
structured audience of citizens. These 
citizens should not be influenced in their 
responses to educational questions by 
their structured associations or organi- 
zations: not as members of interest 
groups of any kind (save perhaps in par- 
ents’ groups) or as members of a political 
party. 

5. The unstructured community will 
be wisest in its responses to educational 
questions when it listens to the educa- 
tors, to the “experts” in education. 

6. Education must be “taken out of 
politics” because political parties and 
politicians are institutions not to be 
trusted. (This myth is not reserved for 
bureaucratic strategy only; it is taught 
to the children too. Thus, the children of 
democracy are taught to distrust one of 
the basic institutions of a democracy.) 

These imperfectly stated hypotheses 
and propositions suggest questions about 
organizations which emphasize the values 
and curiosities of those who stand out- 
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side the membership of an organization, 
who are its beneficiaries or its victims, 
who are as much concerned with the or- 
ganization’s contributions to, or extrac- 
tions from, the rest of society as they are 
with the comforts and conveniences of 
the organization’s own members. 


These hypotheses and propositions can 
be applied to any organization, not 
merely to a school district and its educa- 
tional bureaucracy. They are, in fact, the 
kinds of questions political scientists per- 
sistently apply to all kinds of organs of 
public administration. 
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Eprrorta Notre. The past decade has wit- 
nessed not only a sharp and continuing debate 
over the merits of progressive education but 
also a growing interest in what progressive edu- 
cation actually was and what it meant. This is 
the first of three essays in which Professor Beck 
delineates some of the major intellectual cur- 
rents in the movement. The second and third 
essays will deal with the work of Caroline Pratt 
and Margaret Naumburg. In the words of the 
author, “One thesis of this series is that progres- 
sivism is an indivisible whole; the history of 
progressive education, therefore, is not to be 
separated from the history of American pro- 
gressivism in general.” 

Professor Beck, who teaches courses in the 
history and philosophy of education, recently 
edited The Three R’s Plus. 





——— education, once an hon- 
orific label,t has become almost a 
libelous term, and that without sufficient 


1In his essay “The Progressive Movement in 
American Education: A Perspective,” Harvard 
Education Review, 27:251-80, Fall, 1957, Law- 
rence A. Cremin traces the progressive educa- 
tion movement from the series of articles writ- 
ten by Joseph Mayer Rice, and published in 
The Forum from October, 1892 through June, 
1893. Cremin reports the impact of Rice’s arti- 
cles, which Rice intended as a report on the 
inadequacies of American education and the 
possibilities of the “progressive school.” Rice 
felt that he had found progressive education in 
any number of spots throughout the country 
and called on Americans to make it general. 
Many of those who joined with Rice in finding 
fault with then-current practices used the term 
“progressive” to describe the education that 
should prevail. 


provocation. Though absurdities have 
been committed in its name by a few do- 
as-you- please schools, the progressive tra- 
dition has a past to which some of the 
most imaginative educators in the last 
seventy-five years have contributed. To 
declare this is tantamount to rejecting 
the widely held assumption that the pro- 
gressive movement in education sprang 
fully developed from the mind of John 
Dew ey. One purpose of this essay is to 
indicate the weakness in this oversimpli- 
fication of the progressive tradition.” 

Oversimplification neglects a host of 
important educators—among them Felix 
Adler. The mischief is compounded by 
failure to take note of the inclusion of the 
tradition of progressive education within 
the general progressivism* of American 
culture after Appomattox. 

2Cremin argues well against this very over- 
simplification in the article referred to earlier. 
Dewey himself nominated Colonel Francis W. 
Parker as “the father of progressive educa- 
tion,” but the fact is that progressive education 
had no single progenitor. After the Civil War, 
educators at all levels of schooling hit out at 
the deadly routine of memorization and recita- 
tion of ill-sorted facts taught by poorly pre- 
pared teachers. 

3 The present series of essays uses the term 
“progressivism” to connote undertakings in the 
spirit of reform such as the call of Jacob Riis 
and Jane Addams for the extirpation of slums; 
Upton Sinclair’s exposures of the meat-packing 
industry; and the muckrakers’ demand for the 
end of the machinations of “malefactors of 
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If it should prove possible to reveal a 
genuine connection between progressive 
education and the progressivism of the 
culture at the time, the demonstration 
would prompt the suggestion that any 
blanket repudiation of progressive edu- 
cation serves to dismiss summarily the 
social philosophy and personal commit- 
ment of many progressives, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and John Dewey among them. 

There are many who will reject the 
liberalism of the progressive movement 
and the liberalism entailed in progressive 
education. When philosophically rigor* 
ous their stand is to be honored. There is 
no quarrel here with them; they do not 
isolate progressive education as an aber- 
ration of educationists. Many thoughtful 
Americans have accepted the liberal 
philosophy of progressivism as their own. 
Apparently, among these progressives in 
political or social philosophy there are 
those who do not know that grappled to 
the progressive tradition by the firmest 
associations is the history of progressive 
education. If progressive education is re- 
pudiated, progressivism as a whole is 
diminished. Liberals are challenged to 
think of this while they review the fol- 
lowing bit of heretofore neglected history 
of progressive education. 

It is a history that immediately recalls 
the Workingman’s School (later the 
Ethical Culture Schools) of Felix Adler. 
Adler need yield to no one, not even 
John Dewey, as a leader of American 
progressivism from 1875 to 1914. His 
educational trail blazing is certainly the 





great wealth,” or venality in local, state, and 
national politics. On many fronts there was a 
cry for reform. Some of the progressives chose 
education as their chief instrument of reform; 
others selected the clearance of slums, the pro- 
vision of settlement houses, or the improve- 
ment of politics as their special effort. Many 
of the latter had a “minor” interest in educa- 
tion that went along with their “major” interest 
in reform. 
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clearest exemplification of what Ameri- 
can progressive thought meant in pro- 
gressive education, 1875-1940. All of its 
varied elements come to the fore in Ad- 
ler’s crusade to save the “perishing 
classes,” not by revolution or socialism, 
but by education. In the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century he carried the 
torch for what historians record as the 
old “religion of humanity.” The first 
“minister” of this humanistic religion 
was the Sage of Concord, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 


II 


We first meet Felix Adler in 1878 as he 
puts his “religion of humanity” to work* 
in the slums of New York City. With a 
friend, Alfred R. Wolff, young Adler 
walked through New York’s poorest dis- 
tricts distributing handbills that an- 
nounced the opening of a “free kinder- 
garten,” the first in the city. The “free 
kindergarten” was a concrete step taken 
in the direction that had been pointed out 
by Emerson’s friend, Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot, who had singled out education as 

“the practical program which will trans- 
form the hope of progress into a re- 
ality. Res 

The kindergarten opened, using the 
facilities of the old Wendel Dance Hall 
on West 64th Street.* Eight children ap- 
peared on the first day, but within the 
year eighty children were attending. In 
1880 an elementary school, significantly 
named the W orkingman’ s School was 
added. For fifteen years the Working- 
man’s School continued as a unique insti- 


*For a survey of the “religion of humanity” 
at work see Ralph Henry Gabriel, The Course 
of American Democratic Thought (New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1940), Chapter 16. 

5 Gabriel, op. cit., p. 177. 

6 Mabel R. Goodlander, The First Sixty 
Years (New York: The Ethical Culture So- 
ciety, 1938), Foreword, p. iti. 
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tution and was the most important, if not 
the only incursion of progressive thought 
into the American classroom. 

Financial support for the Free Kinder- 
garten in 1878 and for the Workingman’s 
School in 1880 came not directly from 
Adler, but from The Ethical Culture So- 
ciety of which he was president, and 
whose very name marks it as typically 
progressive. On the fiftieth anniversary 
of The Ethical Culture Society Adler 
harked back to its founding in 1876. He 
said: ““The impulse that led originally to 
the formation of Ethical Societies sprang 
from the profound feeling that the life 
of man needs to be consecrated. . . .”” 
The consecration was to the service of 
humanity, a service whose form was be- 
ing pointed out by the close friend of 
both Ralph W aldo Emerson and Felix 
Adler—the redoubtable Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham, first president of the Free 
Religious Association. This message of 
service was Frothingham’s, but not his 
alone. It was the way of all American 
progressives after 1875 and before 1914. 
These progressives, including Adler, re- 
membered the Panic of 1873, touched off 
by the failure of Jay Gould and Com- 
pany. Was socialism, was revolution the 
way out? No, was the progressive reply, 
and The Ethical Culture Society pledged 
itself to support its leader, Felix Adler, 
and the Workingman’s School devoted 
to “industrial education.” 

“Industrial education” was a new 
phrase in 1878. Americans had been in- 
troduced to “manual training” or “sloyd” 
only two years before at the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia.* Adler was an 


7Felix Adler, The Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Ethical Movement: 1876-1926 (New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1926), p. 4. 

8Orto Salomon had introduced sloyd to 
Sweden, borrowing it from the Finn, Uno Cyg- 
nacus, who had been a student of Froebel, ori- 
ginator of the kindergarten and the kindergar- 


“advanced” thinker who appreciated and 
accepted the idea that manual or indus- 
trial training could demand thought and 
perseverance and could even challenge 
one’s feeling for design.* He was certain, 
he told The Ethical Culture Society, that 
industrial education could increase the 
self-respect of blue-collar workers by 
giving, simultaneously, skills of mind and 
hand.?° In espousing this broad cumcagt 


ten “occupations’ uae w which little children 
were to learn of their physical environment 
and of the “spiritual world.” These occupations 
were thought of by Froebel, by Cygnacus, and 
by Salomon as activities that were properly a 
part of liberal or general education and not de- 
signed merely to increase vocational skill prepar- 
atory to taking a job in trade. 

In an early brochure which discusses the 
work of the Workingman’s School, Adler de- 
scribed his interpretation of industrial educa- 
tion. “We lend . . . an entirely new import to 
the method of industrial education in the school. 
We are seeking to apply the principle which 
ought to be at the foundation of every modern 
scheme of education; namely, that, as experi- 
ment conjoined with observation is necessary 
to the discovery of truth, so object-creating 
must supplement object-teaching in that re-dis- 
covery of truth, which it is the purpose of all 
education to faciliate. Therefore, work instruc- 
tion is not something outside the regular in- 
struction, it is an organic part of the regular in- 
struction. It becomes the means of making the 
hand a wise and cunning hand by putting more 
brain into it. But, on the other hand, it also 
makes the brain a clear and vigorous and en- 
lightened brain, by giving it the salutary cor- 
rection of the demonstrations of the hand.” 
Felix Adler, “The Workingman’s Sci.>9l and 
Free Kindergarten,’ Reports and Announce- 
ments, 1879-1906, p. 14. 

10 Industrial education was not to be job 
training. Adler was firm and clear on this point. 
“We do not propose to give our pupils an apti- 
tude for any particular trade. .. . We would 
consider that a retrograde step rather than a 
step in advance, if we were to prevent these 
young lads and little girls from spending even 
a few years in gaining knowledge, without re- 
ference to the pitiable necessities of their after- 
lives. . . .” Felix Adler, “A New Experiment 
in Education,” reprinted from The Princeton 
Review, 1882 or 1883, and originally printed in 
the Second and Third Annual Reports of the 
Workingman’s School, January 1881-January 
1882, pp. 13-14. 
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of industrial-general education for chil- 
dren of workingmen, Adler brought to- 
gether the ideals of social reform found 
in American progressivism and the novel 
idea that manual education could be part 
of a superior general education." In 1880 
this was a boldly progressive move. 

Adler’s ambitions for the Working- 
man’s School and its program of indus- 
trial education far outran the perform- 
ance of the untrained staff. The first 
outlined course of hand work is disap- 
pointingly formal. The smallest children 
apparently worked with “irregular ob- 
long plaques of clay.” As their first “exer- 
cise” the children learned to draw lines 
with the aid of a ruler and to draw squares 
and triangles, which were then cut out 
of the clay. A degree of realism entered 
the work of the third grade which, while 
fashioning prisms and cubes in cardboard 
and clay, also made cardboard boxes and 
book covers. “This was followed by 
work in thin wood, making a round 
and then an oval photograph frame. And 
so on through the grades in the use of 
wood, wire and metal with a chance to 
make a wine glass, a bootjack, a stool, 
a little truck... .”” 

In the upper grades the record of work 
hints at increased opportunities for in- 


11Felix Adler's pioneering appreciation of 
manual education has gone unnoted. It is to be 
remembered that Calvin Woodward, properly 
thought of as the first important expositor of 
manual training as general education, did not 
publish his Manual Training in Education un- 
til 1890. He had lectured on manual training 
earlier but hardly before Adler saw its possi- 
bilities. Adler did not borrow from Woodward 
but directly from J. J. Rousseau with whom 
he agreed that manual training could be “com- 
bined organically with the whole scheme of 
education” and be “made to support and 
coalesce with all the other studies of the child.” 
In his observations on the use of handwork, 
Adler anticipated Dewey and brought Rous- 
seau’s thought forward to the nineteenth cen- 


tury. 
12 Goodlander, op, cit., p. 14 


terest in “realistic” ventures and exer- 
cises that would invite imagination. Girls 
in those grades learned to sew, embroider, 
trim hats, and draft patterns for the 
clothes they made. Their male classmates 
made joints and studied strains in wood, 
and worked with metal. “They cast and 
worked in metal and in the eighth grade 
constructed a small steam engine, or at 
least a cylinder.” The models used were 
standardized and numbered, as in sloyd, 
but the boys drew their own designs and 
patterns. 

The record is not detailed enough to 
tell whether the construction of that 
“small steam engine or at least a cylinder” 
had meaning for young people unfamiliar 
with the empirical and experimental 
methods. It may have; scarcely any 
school at the time would have had stu- 
dents at work making some bit of mech- 
anism that illustrated such general physi- 
cal principles as the relation of the volume 
of gas to pressure and temperature. Of 
course it was in the study of these phe- 
nomena of gases that the machine or 
cylinder was built. 

Fine arts and industrial education could 
have been combined, but actually were 
not in the Workingman’s School. In me- 
chanical drawing there were only meager 
offerings in design, modeling, and free 
hand drawing, the latter chiefly from 
casts—‘‘conventionalized leaf and vase 
forms first, and for more advanced 
classes, heads and animals.” Doubtless this 
was better than the stereotyped formal 
drawing in the conventional public 
school but it fell short of turning me- 
chanical drawing to an esthetic end con- 
sonant with general education. 

The program of the Workingman’s 
School improved after the turn of the 
century. Its name had been changed to 
the Ethical Culture School, reflecting the 
fact that it was no longer a school de- 
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signed exclusively for the children of 
workingmen, but a school for those who 
felt themselves allied with the objectives 
of The Ethical Culture Society. Adler 
had come to an important decision. If 
his ethical philosophy was to endure be- 
yond his own lifetime, there would have 
to be leaders of reform educated to their 
mission. To that end a school with an 
educational philosophy coordinate with 
Adler’s ethical philosophy was needed. 

To understand the school and its phi- 
losophy—the philosophy of education 
most clearly consistent with the general 
philosophy of American progressivism 
prior to World War I—one must come 
to know Adler in terms of the “religion 
of humanity.” He was one of the very 
best known “ministers” of that secular 
religion, having succeeded to the presi- 
dency of the Free Religious Association 
when Frothingham relinquished that of- 
fice. 


Ill 


In the decade immediately following Lee’s 
surrender appeared a movement which com- 
bined the various liberalisms of the age. To 
describe it some of its leaders used the 
phrase “religion of humanity.” It was made 
up of militant young humanists who, after 
1865, were convinced that organized Chris- 
tianity had become in the United States the 
chief enemy of freedom . . . the new liberals 
were devotees of science . . . for them sci- 
ence was a tool with which humanists could 
build a new society. But, for this task, they 
thought more than science is required, They 
saw values in the old religion. Out of faith 
comes that inspiration which at its best 
causes the individual to spend his energies 
to the uttermost. 


“Religion of humanity” was August 
Comte’s parase, but Frothingham, who 
used it as the title of his book published 
in 1872, was not limited to the positivis- 
tic denial of theism and the embrace of 

13 Gabriel, op. cit., pp. 174-75. 


scientism. Orthodox Christian theology 
it did oppose, but the Opposition, even 
when voiced by Robert Green Ingersoll, 
was intended to permit men to use their 
intelligence freely in combatting on the 
one hand the misery and vice of poverty, 
and on the other the twin materialistic 
gospels of wealth and success. 

No subscriber to the religion of hu- 
manity went as far as Ingersoll in un- 
dercutting the logical defenses of theol- 
ogy. Noe: even Andrew D. White, in his 
study A History of the Warfare of Sci- 
ence with Theology in Christendom, 
carried the attack more vigorously, 
though he wrote in self-defense against 
the Protestant orthodoxy that had beset 
the nonsectarian college he and Ezra Cor- 
nell had established at Ithaca, New York. 
Such denegation of free thought as that 
evidenced in the attacks on Cornell pro- 
voked Ingersoll. His battlefield, like 
that of almost all those who rode under 
the banner of the religion of humanity, 
was the lecture platform. From the po- 
dium he spoke in favor of science, not as 
something to be enjoyed esthetically, as 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge, 
but for the service science and cocianal- 
ogy can render by substituting machines 
for toiling man and plenty for want."* 

This religion of humanity that had 
Ingersoll as its most radical spokesman 
emerged in the United States immedi- 
ately after the war between the states. 
Although it crystallized under the aegis 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, the Sage of 
Concord was old when the Free Reli- 
gious Association had its inaugural meet- 


14 “Science,” he stated, “makes it possible 
for man to be a social engineer. . .. We invent; 
we take advantage of the forces of nature; we 
enslave the winds and waves; we put shackles 
upon the unseen powers and chain the energy 
that wheels the world. These slaves should re- 
lease from bondage all the children of men.” 
Gabriel, op. cit., p. 182. 
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ing, May 30, 1867. Emerson presided at 
the meeting but the first president of the 
Association was the younger Frothing- 
ham, who continued as president until 
1877, when he was succeeded by his 
young humanist friend from New York, 
Felix Adler. Although only twenty-six 
Adler was already president of another 
humanist association, the year-old Ethical 
Culture Society. 

These were the days of the Positivist 
Society and the short-lived Society of 
Humanity. More idealistic and less posi- 
tivistic was the Union for the Higher 
Life, which Adler and a few of his 
friends had founded in the hope of pro- 
viding fellowship in the pursuit of their 
high ethical purposes. Any number of 
fraternal organizations came into being 
after the Panic of 1873. Farmers and la- 
borers together felt the insecurity of 
America in its transition from an agricul- 
tural and rural country to one of indus- 
trialization and urbanization.’*® The Pa- 
trons of Husbandry (the Grange) made 
its debut in 1867 and the Knights of 
Labor in the early While the 
Grange was rural and the Knights of 
Labor urban, both expressed a deep-run- 
ning humanism—sophisticated in the 
Free Religious Association, Adler’s Ethi- 
cal Culture Society, or the Positivist 
Society and naive in the Grange and the 
Knights of Labor. Naive it was, but no 
less idealistic. The Grange and _ the 
Knights enjoyed a “genuine idealistic 
humanism” of the common people. “The 
new humanism owed little to the theo- 
rists of the religion of humanity, yet, as 
it expressed itself among the farmers and 
the wage earners it translated into social 
action the ideals of Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham and Robert Ingersoll.” * 


1870's. 


All the hopes of the young humanists 


15 [bid., p. 190. 
16 [bid., p. 188. 


were symbolized in the doctrines of the 
Free Religious Association. In it was con- 
centrated the humanism which outlived 
the Association and proved the matrix 
of later progressivism. Gabriel, writing 
not of the religion of humanity, but of 
progressivism which comes a decade 
later, has made clear this connection be- 
tween the older humanism and the later 
progressivism. “The immediate precursor 
of progressivism was the religion of hu- 
manity.”'? It was a religion, not a sci- 
ence. The humanists were dedicated, 
though not in conventional creeds. They 
preached, though the sermons were called 
lectures. Whitman, great friend of Inger- 
soll, was their poet. 


I write not hymns 

I see the building of churches 

If I build God a church it shall be a 
church to men and women. 

If I write hymns they shall be all to 
men and women 

If I become a devotee, it shall be to 
men and women.!® 


Frothingham was not irreligious, nor 
was Ingersoll though he was an atheist. 
The Free Religious Association was hu- 
manist and devoutly idealistic. 


Freedom and unity were its watchwords; 
freedom from bondage of sect and creed, 
from the provincialism even of Christianity 
itself; the unity of all the living world re- 
ligions into a universal religion of humanity. 

. It stood for freedom of thought and of 
inquiry. It urged an untrammeled search 
for the principles which should govern the 
new religion and enable it one day to unite 
the peoples of the world into an universal 
brotherhood.!® 


17 Tbid., p. 332. 

18C. J. Furness, editor, Walt Whitman’s 
Workshop, 1928, p. 43. Whitman did not 
publish the poem during his lifetime. Gabriel 
quotes it in The Course of American Demo- 
cratic Thought, p. 183. 

19 Gabriel, op. cit., p. 176. 
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These were the ideals that had become 
so well identified with the young Felix 
Adler that he was elected president of 
the Association in 1877. Adler had no 
inkling that this was to be the path his 
ethical philosophy would take. When the 
Association was inaugurated he was an 
undergraduate at Columbia University. 


IV 


The year 1867 was a fateful one for 
the religion of humanity. In Boston, 
Emerson presided at the birth of the Free 
Religious Association. At Ithaca, Ezra 
Cornell and Andrew D. White opened 
a college unbound by any sectarian alli- 
ance. Unsuccessfully, Emerson had spon- 
sored Francis E Mingwood Abbor for the 
chair of philosophy at Cornell. It had 
been Emerson’s hope that someone be- 
speaking the humanism of the religion of 
humanity would be the philosopher of 
the new college. But Abbot was not of- 
fered the post. Perhaps Cornell and 
White felt that Abbot was too clearly de- 
fined as the spokesman of a religion, even 
though it was nonsectarian. 

Although Emerson did not succeed in 
placing a teacher of the religion of hu- 
manity in the department of philosophy 
at Cornell, one of its exponents did re- 
ceive an appointment to Cornell. Felix 
Adler was called there in 1873 to teach 
Religious History and Literature. At the 
time of the appointment he was not 
identified with the philosophy of the 
Free Religious Association. 

When White invited him to Ithaca, 
Adler was fresh from three years of study 
in Germany which had culminated in a 
doctor’s degree from the University of 
Heidelberg. The trek to Germany for 
graduate study had begun, and Adler 
was in its van. 

What White did not know was that he 


had engaged a young man who would 
be able to assist him in his reply to the 
orthodox ministry so critical of his “God- 
less college.” *° The practice Adler had in 
defending Cornell later served him well. 
The Ethical Culture Society, for whose 
direction he left Cornell in 1876, was 
subject to identical criticism and from 
the same quarters. *1 Fortunately the years 
in Germany had armed him philosop! 1l- 
cally. He had known the theological 
criticisms of humanism even as an un- 
dergraduate at Columbia, where he had 
reacted against “. . . the narrow theol- 
ogy of the lectures on Christian evi- 
dence. .. .”™ 
thodox 


The doors closed by or- 
professors at Columbia were 
opened in Germany. At the University 
of Berlin, to which he was to return as 
a distinguished visiting professor, he sat 
in on lectures by humanist students of 
the history and philosophy of religion— 
Zeller, Duhring, Steinthal, Bonitz, and 
Herman Cohen. The door was open, and 
Felix Adler, born on August 13, 1851, in 
Alzey, Germany, son of a German rabbi, 
went on to become a leader in American 
humanism, perhaps the only one of the 
post-Appomattox humanists to splice 


20 Adler agreed with White that theology 
could not win against science in competition 
for empirical knowle« ige. In his first book, pre- 
pared while still at Cornell, Adler wrote: “The 
old religions and science are at war. With piti- 
less consistency science directs its attacks upon 
their vulnerable positions. The conception of 
inexorable laws subverts the testimony of mira- 
cles, the fond belief in truths revealed fails to 
withstand the searching analysis of historical 
criticism; the battle of science is yet far from 
being won, but from our standpoint the issue 
can not appear doubtful.” Felix Adler, Creed 
and Deed (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1877), p. 63. 

21 Felix Adler, The Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Ethical Movement: 1876-1926 (New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1926), p. 14. 

22 Felix Adler, An Ethical Philosophy of Life 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1918). 
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into his own ethical philosophy the ear- 
lier humanism of the religion of hu- 
manity with the later humanism of the 
“social gospel” ** and progressivism. He 
drew on both for a philosophy of educa- 
tion that undergirded one of the first 
American “progressive” schools. 

In 1876, when he assumed the director- 
ship of the Ethical Culture Association, 
Adler was twenty-five. The next year, 
without giving up the direction of The 
Ethical Culture Society, he became pres- 
ident of the Free Religious Association. 
Though neither group numbered many, 
their members were among the avant- 
garde intellectuals of the day.** In Lyric 
Hall, on Sixth Avenue between goth and 
gist Streets, Frothingham delivered his 
Sunday lectures to audiences that num- 
bered between 600 and goo. Occasionally 
there were visiting lecturers. Adler was 
such a visitor, delivering six lectures on 
the “Great Religions.” 


V 

The Ethical Culture Society, which 
Adler founded in 1876 and which has 
endured to be the sole survivor of the 
original American humanism, gradually 
supplanted the Free Religious Associa- 
tion as the agent of many American hu- 
manists—and humanitarians. 

Humanism and_ humanitarianism 
worked together into an ethical philos- 
ophy. The development of this philoso- 
phy, the first comprehensive, consistent 
ethical philosophy evolved in the United 
States, has been traced step by step by 
Adler in his autobiography. 

23 The “social gospel” movement saw such 
religious leaders as Jesse H. Jones and Washing- 
ton Gladden take an interest in the working 
conditions of labor. Achieving for labor the 
eight-hour day was one of their prime objec- 
tives. Perhaps the spirit of the “social gospel” 
can best be found in Gladden’s Being a Chris- 


tian (1876). 
24 Gabriel, op. cit., pp. 175-176. 


Inasmuch as this view was thoroughly 
articulated in comprehensive form by 
the time Adler came to the leadership of 
both The Ethical Culture Society and 
the Free Religious Association, its review 
provides a glimpse into both the ad- 
vanced humanitarian—humanistic thought 
in the Western world before 1900 and 
the progress of a sensitive man from an 
orthodox theology to a personal and 
unique expression of humanism attrac- 
tive enough to command the dedication 
of men of strong mind and independent 
conscience. 

The steps Adler took in his philosophi- 
cal development, while they carried him 
further and further from his boyhood 
Judaism, never led him to turn his back 
on what he later dubbed “the ethical 
message of Israel.” As a consequence, 
when he exchanged Judaism for human- 
ism he did not spend the rest of his life 
fighting a childhood tyranny. He was 


able to take up the w ork of a humanist— 
education for a humane way of life. 
From the Hebraic thought of his parents 
he learned belief in a fundamental moral 
law. “The ethical message of Israel,” he 


wrote, “is universalistic. It is founded on 
the conviction that there is a moral na- 
ture in every human being, and that the 
moral nature is a spiritual nature.” *° This 
was the first and the fundamental build- 
ing block of his ethical philosophy. 

In Germany the theological argument 
of the world’s religions dropped away 
from Adler but the acceptance of the 
ideas of a fundamental (universal) moral 
law and the spiritual nature of every man 
were reinforced by the study of Im- 
manuel Kant. From Kant, who was the 
major figure in his graduate work, he 
learned and took to heart the “categorical 
imperative” —treat men as ends and never 


25 Adler, 
p- 20. 


An Ethical Philosophy of Life, 
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as means merely. Recast in his own spirit- 
ual (ethical) terms the Kantian impera- 
tive became the command of Adler’s con- 
science: “Treat every man as a spiritual 
means to thine own spiritual end and 
conversely . . . treat the extent and the 
manner in which we are to use one an- 
other as means being determined by the 
criterion that our exchange of services 
shall conduce to the attainment of each 
other’s ends as ethical beings con- 
jointly.”*° What Adler had done with 
the Kantian imperative was to rephrase 
it in terms of a social conscience. 

There was a year or two in that period 
of graduate work in which Kant had un- 
rivaled influence on Adler but there came 
a time when the Kantian philosophy 
struck Adler as imperfect. Its lack of 
concern for mutuality, for social respon- 
sibility, left Adler unsatisfied. So, too, 
did Fmerson.2? who, like Kant, had first 
appealed in terms of loyalty to the prin- 
ciple of the inviolability ‘of individual 
men. And as with Kant, the lack Adler 
found in Emerson’s humanism was simply 
a lack of concern for social injustice and 
such social pathology as the urban slum. 

Had Adler continued his studies in the 
United States rather than in Germany 
he, no more than Emerson or Frothing- 
ham, would have seen poverty and social 
inequity as foes of progress, more formi- 
dable than religious orthodoxy. In Ger- 
many the criticisms of socialists, promi- 
nently Marxian, preceded their American 
counterpart by at least a generation. It 
was Adler who was chairman of the New 
York meeting that introduced Henry 

26 Tbid., p. 139. 

27Chapter III of An Ethical Philosophy of 
Life is devoted to Emerson. There Adler recalls 
the impact of Emerson’s thought. “The value 
of Emerson’s teaching to me . . . consisted in 
the exalted view he takes of the self . . . Emer- 
son taught that immediate experience of the 
divine power in self may take the place of wor- 


ship.” [bid., p. 27. 


George to New York. By then socialism 
was old hat to Adler, and an ill- fitting 
old hat at that. No longer did it have the 
power to thrill him that it had when, 
still a graduate student in Germany, he 
first met “social problems” in Friedrich 
Albert Lange’s Die Arbeitfrage (The 
Labor Problent). “This book,” Adler 
wrote, “proved epoch-making in my 
life.” 28 

Apparently he had been unconsciously 
seeking for a goal to which his own life 
might be directed. Lange’s little book on 
the unhappy lot of the industrial pro- 
letariat proved the catalyst Adler needed 
to formulate his dedication. 


I would go out as the minister of a new re- 
ligious evangel. Instead of preaching the 
individual God, I was to stir men up to en- 
act the Moral Law. . . . I was to go out to 
help the conscience of the wealthy, the ad- 
vantaged, the educated classes, to a sense of 


their guilt in violating the human personality 
of the laborer.?° 


Adler spoke in Standard Hall, May 15, 
1876. His Ethical Culture Society was to 
be endorsed as a result of that talk. In 
Philadelphia the Centennial Exposition 
was underway and Americans there saw 
their first examples of sloyd, the form 
of manual training that had just been 
adopted in Sweden to take the place of 
the older vocational instruction in the 
handcrafts. Despite the great exposition 
and the fact that 1876 was the centennial 
anniversary of the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence, the country was not 
euphoric. Adler’s audience remembered 
the Panic of 1873. Farm prices had been 
falling since 1865 and wages had slipped 
almost to that desperate point where the 
railroad workers felt that a strike was 
their only resort. Still ahead were the 
terrible railroad strikes of 1877, climax- 


28 Adler, An Ethical Philosophy of Life, p. 10. 
29 [bid., p. 12. 
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ing in the battle of the Pittsburgh round- 
houses and the President’s summons of 
the Army. 

Those who had come to hear Adler 
at the meeting held in Standard Hall 
agreed to the formation of The Ethical 
Culture Society and immediately set to 
work to implement its ethical ideal by 
underwriting the Free Kindergarten and, 
later, the Workingman’s School. 

VI 

When the program of the Working- 
man’s School actually caught up w ith the 
aspirations Adler held for it, it changed 
from being a workingman’s school and 
became a school for children of mem- 
bers of The Ethical Culture Society 
—children whom Adler hoped would 
advance the reform of society. As though 
to symbolize the change, the school was 
moved to Central Park W est, a much 
more attractive neighborhood.” 


The change in name, location, and stu- 
dent body meant that Adler’s ethical 
philosophy was to have a new trial. The 
fifteen years of the Workingman’s School 
had not been easy for reasons that would 


not be difficut to adduce. After 1895 
there were more facilities and an enlarged 
staff of adequately prepared teachers. 
The students came from homes predomi- 
nantly upper-middle class, and were 
highly tutored.™ 


80 The change in name was made in 1895, 
but it took some time to move the school into 
its new quarters on Central Park West. 

81 Art and industrial art changed the most. 
An artist, Douglas Volk, was engaged. This 
was a departure from common practice. Volk 
steered the art away from copy work—drawing 
of “conventionalized leaf and vase forms... ,” 
using casts as models—to greater reliance on 
individual (student) imagination in_ several 
media. “For the younger children a new oppor- 


tunity lay in the making of simple pottery after _ 


primitive fashion.” Design still occupied a large 
place in the work of older students, but a new 
emphasis was laid upon its use. “The art of 


RECORD 


Between 1895 and 1909, Adler had be- 
come aware of the first stirrings in the 
United States of the New Education, 
with its call for greater attention to the 
natural interests of students. It held 
little charm for him. An announcement 
to parents of students in the Ethical Cul- 
ture School of 1902 took note of the 
New Education and registered Adler’s 
fear that it was not sufficiently rigorous. 
“The New Education,’ he wrote the 
parents, some of whom may have hoped 
that the Ethical Culture School might 
learn from the New Education, “in con- 
verting the ways of know ledge into ways 
of pleasantness, is in danger of losing the 
advantages of that sturdy discipline of 
hard work and willingness to perform 
uninviting drudgery which was the 
salient feature of older methods.” ®? 

The first major revision of the curricu- 
lum was made in the primary grades 
in 1909.°% 


With little differentiation of one subject 
from another the study of home life, primi- 
tive peoples, and pioneer ways of living 
provided material for widening children’s 
interests and encouraging creative work. 





drawing,” Mr. Volk stated, “is acquired more 
or less incidentally while making studies of 
form to apply to some object.” Goodlander, 
Op. Cit., p. 27. 

A new teacher of “work instruction” or in- 
dustrial education, A. A. Richards, under- 
took the revamping of the shops. “The earlier 
self-contained sequence in the lower grades 
(the progression students conventionally made 
in reproducing the sloyd models (gave way to 
the making of objects of interest to children— 
objects in which the human implications were 
emphasized. Other aspects of manual work were 
also developing. Weaving and basketry had 
been added to the sewing and millinery, and 
when the move to Central Park West made 
possible a special laboratory, food study and 
cooking were introduced.” Loc. cit. 

32 Goodlander, op. cit., p. 29. 

33 Miss Goodlander led in the revision of the 
“lower school” and many of the innovations 
were worked out under her guidance. 
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Although the listing of a “definite body of 
facts” to be “motivated” by the special in- 
terests, was most explicit, “the beginning 
of every study was the point at which it 
most clearly touched the child’s life and 
interest.” *4 


If the special interest of a primary 
grade was with pioneers or Indians, the 
children, in their shop and art work, 
made appropriate pottery, wove, built 
miniature log cabins, or cooked as did 
the pioneers or Indians.*° 

This was about as “progressive” as the 
lthical Culture School course of study 
became prior to 1918. If innovations of 
a progressive type meant greater atten- 
tion to the individual interests of the stu- 
dents, there was almost none in the Ethical 
Culture School before World War I. Art 
would have made a place for individual 
interests if any field of study did. It did 
not. When the children studied Ameri- 
can Indians and wove Indian designs they 
had little chance to demonstrate initia- 
tive. 


There were many alternative choices as be- 
tween a striped rvg and a plain one but ac- 
cepted color combinations were considered 
essential; there was a choice between a pin 
tray or a box for mother’s Christmas present 
but models were provided for both, and 
standards of work were set. It took another 
decade to recognize the child’s ability to 
originate his own models and to express his 
own thoughts, in the form which most ap- 
pealed to him.** 


In 1918, when the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association was about to come into 
existence, an “experimental class” was ini- 
tiated in the primary grades. A single 
teacher was given responsibility for the 
class*? and was to remain with it for four 


84 Goodlander, op. cit., p. 39. 

85 [bid., p. 30. 

36 Loc. cit. 

87 This practice lately has been adopted by 
Russian elementary schools. 


years. This teacher permitted the chil- 
dren a large measure of freedom in be- 
ginning and directing their own activities. 
With a great variety of materials on 
hand, the children had ample opportunity 
to follow their own interests. This pat- 
tern, of course, was close to the in- 
dividualization along lines of children’s 
interests, a form of instruction that has 
customarily been thought of as “progres- 
sive.” 

As the activities (sometimes called 
“projects”) of the class developed, the 
three R’s were introduced and practiced.** 
But more than the three R’s was to be 
learned. “The initial enthusiasm may be 
for making trains, aeroplanes, boats, or 
play houses, for playing Indian or learn- 
ing about the life of New York. But, in 
any case, under wise guidance, children’s 
curiosity leads them to the discovery of 
many facts about the lives of different 
peoples, both past and present. Of par- 
ticular interest are the processes which re- 
lated to transportation, food, clothing, 
shelter, and the like.” *® {n this quotation 
one finds what did become common 
“progressive” schooling—permitting stu- 
dents, under guidance to “discover” facts 
in a Rousseauan fashion. 

“Progressive” steps were taken first in 
the primary grades, then in the upper 
elementary and last of all—and not until 
the 1930’s—in the high school. To quote 
Miss Goodlander again, “In the develop- 
ment of the upper elementary grades a 
certain orderly sequence of know ledge 
has always been maintained. The major 

388 “Readiness” for learning was also tried 
after 1918. Rather than initiating reading at 
once at the beginning of the first grade, the 
teacher of the experimental class waited until 
the students “wanted to know” or until arith- 
metic or writing was called for by the work 
itself that the child was doing. Here again, there 
was an illustration of what became known as 
“progressive practice.” 

89 Goodlander, op. cit., p. 50. 
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interest for each grade is found in the 
social studies, in which history, geog- 
raphy, and civics are closely inte- 
grated and involve other subjects when 
needed.” *° Miss Goodlander was not 
writing of the years of World War I. 
The integration to which she has refer- 
ence came later. Though the record is 
not clear, it probably was not much be- 
fore 1932 that the upper elementary 
grades and high school division of the 
Ethical Culture Schools envisaged broad 
topics that might eventuate in a great 
variety of ways, depending on the group 
planning the work.*! 

The move to Central Park West sig- 
naled alteration of Adler’s tactics in ef- 
fecting reconstruction of the poor. The 
Ww orkingman’s School was designed to 
build the strength of each poor boy and 
girl educated in it. The Ethical Culture 
School, whose students were children of 
members of The Ethical Culture Society 


and, perforce, were not poor, was to be 
infused with the ideals of Ethical Cul- 
ture. In a word, they were to be reform- 
ers, or, as Adler came to call them, 
“leaders.” The leaders, ostensibly, would 
be middle-class men and women devoted 


to the improvement of the “perishing 
classes.” It was as though Adler had re- 
turned to the years 1875-1880, when he 
was a “minister” of the Social Gospel. 
Certainly Adler did not step back from 
his position vis-d-vis either the Social Gos- 
pel or the Religion of Humanity. The 
ethical purpose of life, of education, was 
the point dappui of his address at the 
.laying of the cornerstone for the new 


40 [bid., pp. 50-51. 

41To take cognizance of the group work 
and the individual experimentation and inquiry 
of students would be to borrow from practice 
designed in the years that lay ahead of the 
boundary of this essay. Goodlander, op. cit., 
p- 38. 


school at Central Park West. Speaking 
to the members of the Society at hand for 
the ceremony, he said: “We wish to 
make our students servants to humanity.” 
Later in the same address, Adler defined 
the ideal of the school not as “. . . the 
adaptation of the individual to the exist- 
ing social environment. . . .” Rather it 
was, “. . . the development of persons 
who will be competent to change their 
environment to greater conformity with 
moral ideas; that is, to put it boldly, to 
train reformers.” 4? 

The instrumentation of the aim and 
ideal first was by “direct moral instruc- 
tion.” When the curriculum and teaching 
methods shifted to require and permit 
students to come to ethical decisions on 
the basis of their own reflection and 
study, the direct moral instruction yielded 
to experiences with philanthropy, and 
with any number of projects for improve- 
ment of the city. In a word, in some of 
its program, the school changed from 
the more traditional pattern of having 
the teachers responsible for imparting all 
that students were to learn. The change 
was toward what came to be called “pro- 
gressive” practice. This last required 
both the instructor’s cognizance of stu- 
dent curiosity and guidance of independ- 
ent student work which entailed increas- 
ing individual responsibility. 

The change here reported was gradual. 
The record is not clear nor is it definite 
in pinpointing the time when the prac- 
tice of direct moral instruction was re- 
jected as a means of winning personal 
commitment to an ethical way of life. 
Guesswork places the cross-over in the 
1920's. By the time of the depression, 
which quickened the social conscience 
of many, Miss Goodlander could say 
with confidence that: 


42 [bid., pp. 41-42. 
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Every effort is made to develop the ethical 
implications in issues which arise in history, 
in current events, or in active projects of 
the class, as well as in the behavior prob- 
lems usual at certain ages. For example, a 
sixth-grade class which publishes a news- 
paper may be interested in journalistic ethics 
and in the influence on American life of a 
great journalist like William Loyd Garri- 
son. In the eighth grade the American his- 
tory brings up for discussion questions of 
religious freedom, of tolerance for people 
who are different and of the ideal of de- 
mocracy. In the upper school, the pupils are 
earnest in their consideration of the prob- 
lems of political and economic institutions, 
of the home, family and marriage.”** 


48 [bid., pp. 56-57. 


CONCLUSION 


In the years in which the Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools experienced their most strik- 
ing alteration in course of study and 
methods, though not of aim, the Progres- 
sive Era had faded into a mélange of 
movements sparring for position in the 
cultural flux of the 1920’s and 1930’s. Al- 
most lost from view was the older pro- 
gressive ethic with which Ethical Culture 
should be associated. A new wing of 
progressivism emerged to champion es- 
thetic sensibility and “creative self-ex- 
pression.” Attention to personal esthetic 
response was much less socially conscious 
than Ethical Culture had been. 
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7 THE course of an investigation of 
the educational status of the Ameri- 
can people as revealed in the 1950 Cen- 
sus it became possible for the authors 
to secure data with respect to members 
of the teaching profession as recorded 
in the occupational inquiries answered by 
all those in the labor force. Some of these 
data are presented here. 

Teachers fall into the general occupa- 
tional category of “professional and other 
related services.” Under this rubric 48 
different occupations are listed. All but 
two of these include persons engaged in 
some form of educational activity, usu- 
ally not in schools. In 1950, out of a labor 
force of 55 million persons, 2 million 
were classified under educational serv- 
ices. Teachers of all types constituted al- 
most half of the entire employed labor 


* This article may be identified as publication 
A-255 of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University. The data are drawn from 
a special tabulation by the Bureau of Census, 
United States Department of Commerce. 

Professors Wayland and Brunner are also the 
authors of The Educational Characteristics of 
the American People, which is published by the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research. It is ob- 
tainable through the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, at $3 


per copy. 


force in the industrial category “profes- 
sional and related services.” This article, 
however, is concerned only with the ap- 
proximately 1,100,000 persons who were 
school teachers. 

The available data are presented in 
terms of key variables such as sex, geo- 
graphic region and urban-rural location, 
color, and income. Some attention is 
paid to teachers in public and private 
school systems, though the data for the 
latter, for a variety of reasons, are less 
satisfactory than for the former. 


URBAN-RURAL DISTRIBUTION 


Despite the richer curricula and greater 
number of services of city schools as 
contrasted with rural, the proportion of 
urban and rural teachers was in 1950 
very close to the urban-rural distribution 
of the total population. Cities employed 
65.6 per cent of America’s school teach- 
ers and had 64 per cent of the popula- 
tion. The rest were rural. However, 
since 43 per cent of the nation’s children 
five to seventeen years of age enrolled 
in school in 1950 lived in rural areas, it 
is obvious that the ratio of pupils to 
teachers, nationally speaking, was higher 
in rural than in urban America. The dis- 
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tribution of teachers in relation to popu- 
lation and school enrollment among the 
states and Census divisions shows greater 
variation. Space prevents detailing the 
data which merely suggest the well- 
known fact that some areas are educa- 
tionally disadvantaged compared with 
others. 


TABLE 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS FOR THE 
‘TOTAL 
RACE 
Number 


UNITED STATES 
White 
Nonwhite 


100 
92 


,082 ,935 
994,940 
87,995 8 


URBAN 
White 
Nonwhite 


711,045 65 
650,955 60 
60 ,OgO 5 


RURAL 37 
White 
_Nonwhite 


, 890 
343,985 


27,905 


34-5 
ss 


Per cent 


UNITED STATES BY RACE 


gl 


twenty-nine age group, 64.1 per cent of 
the teachers were female, in the fifty to 
fifty-five age group, 81.5 per cent were 
female. Among all teachers 75.4 per cent 
were female. 

. The male and female groups have a 
sialon occupational mortality pattern 
until about the middle thirties. At that 


I 


AND SEX: 1950 


FEMALE 


Per cent Number 


100 
93.0 


7.0 


Number 


266 ,665 
248 ,025 
18,640 


Per cent 


"816,270 100 
746,915 gI.§ 
69,355 8.5 


163,575 
151,120 


12,455 


61.3 
56.6 
4.7 


547 470 67. 
499 , 835 61 
47 ,635 5- 


38.6 
36.3 
2.3 


268 , 800 
247 ,080 
21,720 


103,090 
96 ,905 
6,185 


32 





The sex ratio shown in Table 1 is of 
interest. Just under one-fourth of the 
teachers were males. Between 1910 and 
1930 the proportion of males among 
school teachers dropped from about 21 
per cent to about 16 per cent. The re- 
covery in the next twenty years—during 
the latter half of which period the num- 
ber of teachers greatly increased, and 
indeed almost doubled from 1910 to 1950 
—was not in line with expectations and 
suggests some amendment of the un- 
flattering stereotype of the American 
teacher as an unmarried woman in her 
late thirties or older, who leads a rather 
restricted life on a modest income. 

Age and Sex. The age-sex pyramids 
reveal several important characteristics 
of teachers: 

The high ratio of female teachers 
in the total population is strongly influ- 
enced by the differential survival rate of 
males and females. In the twenty-five to 


point, the males continue to decline at a 
rather sharp rate, while the female group 
begins to increase. While this difference 
may be due in part to the different ratios 
of entry of men and women into the 
teaching profession at various times in 
the past, the difference in the age dis- 
tribution is largely due to the temporary 
loss. of females to teaching during the 
early years of marriage and their subse- 
quent return, as against permanent loss 
of male teachers to other occupations. 

3. The public and private school teach- 
ers are characterized by the same basic 
patterns of survival, but male private 
teachers are more heavily concentrated in 
the younger years and decline in number 
at a much sharper rate. Some of the pri- 
vate school losses may be to public school 
teaching, which has a somewhat higher 
median income. 

4. Among nonwhite teachers, the oc- 
cupational mortality rate is not so high as 
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among the white teachers. Above age 
forty-five there is a sharp drop in pro- 
portion. With the limited opportunities 
for Negroes, the pull away of the pro- 
fession is not so strong as for other 
groups. The sharp decline in the older 
age group is in part a reflection of the 
relatively small number of Negro teach- 
ers working prior to 1925, W hen this age 
group would normally ‘ve entered the 
teaching profession. 

5. A higher proportion of private 
school teachers were sixty-five and over 
than was true for public school teachers. 

In comparison with the occupational 
group of which teachers are a part—pro- 
fessional, technical, and kindred workers 
—the age distribution of teachers differs 
primarily in the proportion in the popu- 
lation who are fifty-five and over. The 
smaller proportion of teachers in this age 
bracket is the result in large measure of 
the relatively larger growth of teaching 
in the past forty years. 

Race. The occupation of teaching is 
one of the few in which the Negro is 
represented in numbers approximating 
his portion of the total population. Over 
8 per cent of teachers were nonwhite as 
compared with about ro per cent in the 
total population. These proportions, how- 
ever, vary for different regions and for 
public and private schools. Among the 
81,000 Negro teachers, women outnum- 
ber men 4 to 1. With the relatively lim- 
ited opportunities for employment of 
Negro college graduates, teaching is an 
occupation of particular significance, €s- 
pecially for women. Of the 40,000 south- 
ern Negro women college graduates in 
the professional group about go per cent 
were teachers, as were 12,000 of the 
22,000 Negro male college graduates in 
this occupational group. In the non- 
South, teaching did not have the same 
appeal to Negroes of either sex. 


RECORD 


In 1950, nearly one-fourth (23.1 per 
cent) of all female teachers in the South 
were nonwhite, close to the proportion of 
the total population who are Negroes. In 
recent years the out-migration of Negroes 
has been so much larger than the natural 
increase that the number of Negro pupils 
has declined in some states. Coupled with 
the prospect of desegregation in the 
schools, which may mean loss of jobs for 
the outlook for an in- 
crease in the number of Negro teachers 
is not very good. 

Nativity and parentage. There is a 
tendency for boards of education to 
favor native-born teachers of native par- 
entage. While nearly one-fourth of all 
persons in the U nited States tw enty-five 
years of age and over in 1950 were na- 
tive-born of foreign or mixed parentage, 
only slightly over one-sixth (17.8 per 
cent) of the teachers fell into this cate- 
gory, and the more than ro per cent who 
were foreign-born were represented by 
only one-fourth that percentage among 
the teachers. There are sharp differences 
among the regions in this particular. 
Thus over 30 per cent of the teachers in 
the Northeast were of foreign or mixed 
parentage, more than ten times the per- 
centage in the South. 

Private schools showed far less resist- 
ance than public schools to teachers 
of foreign lineage. About one-fourth of 
those in the former institutions were of 
foreign stock and about one-twelfth were 
foreign-born. Doubtless the influence of 


some Negroes, 


the parochial schools is an explanation 
of this fact, since a high proportion of 
immigration from Eurbpe, Mexico, and 


the Caribbean comes from areas where 
the Catholic faith is predominant. 
Region of birth. Field studies have 
shown that public school teachers tend 
to find positions within a radius of fifty 
miles of their homes. In recent years, as 
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the shortage of qualified teachers has 
grown, recruitment of teachers from a 
wider area has become more common. 
Localities with lower salary schedules 
find themselves outbid. With the excep- 
tion of the West, each of the geographi- 
cal regions provides slightly more than 
go per cent of the teachers it needs. In 
the West the ratio is 50-50, a condition 
obviously related to the western move- 
ment of large numbers of Americans. 

Of all teachers, almost two-thirds were 
born in the North, 28 per cent in the 
South and 7.6 per cent in the West. Of 
that half of the West’s teachers who were 
born in other regions, four-fifths came 
from the North, one-fifth from the 
South. 

Migration. Obviously there are mi- 
gratory tendencies among teachers de- 
spite barriers to interstate movement cre- 
ated by varying patterns of certification, 
pension arrangements, and curricula. Just 
under g per cent of all teachers moved 
across county lines in the twelve months 
preceding the 1950 Census as contrasted 
with a rate of 6.2 per cent for the total 
population. The smaller number of male 
teachers were far more migratory than 
their women colleagues, the ratios being 
12 per cent and 7 per cent respectively. 
The rate of migration of teachers across 
county lines was lowest in the North- 
east, about one-half the national figure. 
On the other hand, teachers in private 
schools showed much greater mobility 
than those in public systems. In the 
twelve months prior to the effective date 
of the last Census, April 1, 1950, one- 
sixth of all private school teachers moved 
with no difference in rate between the 
sexes.? 

1These data on teacher migration across 
county lines are not an equivalent of a turnover 
rate, since there is also a movement in and out 


of the profession with or without change of 
residence. 


Marital status. The data on marital 
status all but demolish the image of the 
typical teacher as a spinster. Just over 
half the women teachers in 1950 (50.3 
per cent) were married and living with 
their spouses. An additional 11.1 per cent 
had been married but were widowed, di- 
vorced, or separated. The proportion of 
married women teachers therefore ex- 
ceeds by a considerable margin the pro- 
portion of married women in the entire 
labor force. It is a tenable inference from 
the total data that an appreciable number 
of these married women were former 
teachers returning to the profession after 
their children were grown. Among male 
teachers, more than four out of five were 
married and living with their wives. Only 
2.7 per cent fell in the category of wid- 
owed, divorced, or separated. 

With respect to marital status there 
were wide variations by region and color 
among women teachers. In the South 
only ‘three in ten were single, in the 
Northeast almost half. Conv ersely, in the 
South almost three in five were married 
and living with their husbands; the 
Northeast’s proportion slightly exceeded 
two out of five. In the West and among 
nonwhites, the proportion of female 
teachers who had a disrupted marital sta- 
tus was almost one in six, 15.2 per cent— 
half again as high as in other regions or 
among white people. In all groups, how- 
ever, the proportion of women teachers 
whose marriages had been disrupted was 
somewhat below that of the total popu- 
lation. 

Education. Since the teacher is a pro- 
fessional worker, he may reasonably be 
expected to have a high educational 
status. Educational requirements for state 
certification have been rising, but with 
the rapidly expanding school population 
many persons who have not met the 
minimum requirements have been given 
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authorization to teach. It is not possible 
to determine from the data the degree to 
which those of lower educational attain- 
ment are new substandard teachers or 
older teachers whose experience is judged 
to compensate for lack of current re- 
quirements. Nonetheless the situation as 
summarized in Table 2 represents con- 
siderable improvement over existing con- 
ditions of a generation ago. 


> 
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than their public school colleagues in each 
regional, color, and sex category. 


INCOME 


A final of information about 
America’s million school teachers pro- 
vided by the Census of 1950 relates to 
income. Before presenting data on this 
point several observations are necessary: 

Because so many teachers in private 


item 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE 
COMPLET 





PuBLIC 


AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING 


or EAcu SEX OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL 
TING SPECIFIED YEARS OF SCHOOLING: 


TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


1950 


PRIVATE 


Female Male Female 





Less than high school graduation 
High school, 4 years 
College: 

I to 3 years 

4 years or more 


Not reported. 


It is quite clear that male teachers have 
had more formal education than females. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that a 
preponderance of women teach in ele- 
mentary schools and men in high schools, 
where in some states certification require- 
ments are higher. The percentage (85 
per cent) of male teachers in the West 
and Northeast who had had four or more 
years of college exceeded the percentage 
in the South by ten points. For women, 
the West led with 68.2 per cent, very 
closely followed by the Northeast and 
the South. 

Nonwhite teachers, especially among 
the men, were comparable to their white 
colleagues in education. In the South the 
female nonwhite teachers had a some- 
what higher proportion in the below- 
college level. Private school teachers 
made a significantly poorer record with 
respect to their educational experience 


2.6 
9.8 


2.2 
3-9 


9-4 
10.4 


29.2 14.0 
63.4 64.3 
1.3 1.8 


28.4 
57-3 
1.9 


schools are members of religious orders 
and receive allowances or nonmonetary 
income, such as free lodging, data on this 
group will not be presented. 

. Income data perforce refer to the 
cule year previous to the Census 
enumeration. Thus, those teachers who 
entered the profession for the first time 
in September would have only 
months’ income to report. 

The top income category, $10,000 
or over, is open-ended. To the extent 
that there were teachers receiving more 
than this sum, the reported median in- 
comes would be less than actuality. This 
limitation applies, of ‘course, to all occu- 
pational groups and hence is not serious 
for those who might wish to compare 
teachers’ incomes with those of other 
callings. 


four 


Just as previous sections in this ar- 
ticle have shown widely varying charac- 








THE 
teristics, so the following summarizing 
measure of the income of teachers con- 
ceals important variations with the group. 
With respect to income even among 
states these are probably of considerable 
significance. 

5. Since 1949 the compensation of 
teachers has generally increased, even 
though inadequately. The data follow- 
ing, therefore, understate the situation. 
Presumably, however, it will be 1964 or 
1965 before detailed occupational data 
from the 1960 Census become available, 
and the relationships among the various 
items are less likely to change than the 
actual figures of income. 

With these qualifications in mind the 
data may be examined. It is apparent, as 
might be expected, that age is the most 
significant single factor affecting income. 
For males, the median income of teachers 
age fifty and over was approximately 
triple that of the group under twenty- 
five years old. Among women the differ- 
ential was twofold. The group twenty- 
five to forty-nine fell in between. The 
actual medians are as follows: 

INCOME 


AGE ——— 
Male Female 


Under 25 $1500 $1500 
25 to 49 3500 2400 
50 and over 4100 3000 
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It is apparent that the discrimination 
against women in terms of compensation 
begins after age twenty-five. 

Among the r regions the West had the 
highest median incomes at each age lev el 
and for both sexes 5 enonpe for women 
under twenty-five years of age, in which 
bracket the Northeast had a slight lead. 
The South lagged at all levels and the un- 
favorable differential increased with age 
until for those fifty and above of both 


sexes it averaged about 20 per cent less 


than the national median given above. 

A natural assumption would be that 
this lag could be explained by lower 
salaries paid to 
South. 
in terms of 1949 than 1958, 


Negro teachers in the 
This hypothesis is more tenable 
since the 
compensation of nonwhite teachers in 
this region has reportedly risen more 
rapidly than the averages in recent years. 
Even in 1949 the median income of fe- 
male nonwhite teachers in the South, who 
comprise over go per cent of all non- 
white teachers in this region, was $1,782. 
The median for white females was $2,172. 
Despite the changes since 1949 interest 
in teachers’ salaries is sufficiently keen to 
indicate the distribution in that year as is 
done in Table 3. 
Apart from age and regardless of color, 
the most influential factor in determin- 
ing teachers’ income is years of schooling 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF WHITE AND NONWHITE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN SEI LECTED _INCoME Cs ATEGORIES: 1949 


INCOME IN 1949 


Less than $1500 
$1500 $2999 
$3000-$4499 
$4500-$5999 
$6000 and over 
Not reported 


Waitt 


Male 


NONWHITE 

Female Vale Female 
19.! 20.0 36.6 
43 44.7 44.7 
26 25.4 12.6 
4.9 1.5 

1.3 0.4 

3-7 4.1 
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completed. The Census did not include a of schooling the higher the income tends 
separate item for graduate training— to be. This is shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF PuBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS IN SPECIFIED INCOME CATEGORIES 
BY SEX AND YEARS OF SCHOOLING: 1949 


HiGcuH ScHoot or Less 1-3 YEARS COLLEGE 4 YEARS OR MORE 


Male Female Male 


INCOMI 


Female Male Female 


Less than $1500 19. 8 
$1500-$2999 32. ‘ 6 
$3000-$4499 31 
$4500-$5999 9 


$6000-$7499 I 


16.1 
al 
31 


é 
0.2 


om 


$7500 and over I 
Not reported. . 4 


oO 


wON NN Ww Ww 


3 


something recognized in most salary College graduates of both sexes had 
schedules—hence the relation between sharply lower proportions of their num- 
education of the teacher and income is bers in the two lowest income categories, 
incomplete at the upper levels. It is also and from two to three times as many, 
impossible to cross-tabulate income data proportionately speaking, in the $6,000 
by years of teaching experience. Even so, and over category, despite the fact that 
it is clear that, as with the population as teachers with high school education or 
a whole, in general the greater the amount less were almost certainly older. 




















Recent Trends in Curriculum 
Improvement 1 in Ee gypt" 


SADEK H. 


SAMAAN 


LECTURER, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, AIN SHAMS, CAIRO 


Pp ICULARLY since the establishment 
of the Institute of Education (now 
called the College of Education) at Cairo 
in 1929, some significant attempts have 
been made in the field of curriculum 
improvement. Some of these attempts 
eventually became pronounced trends or 
movements, with advocates and follow- 
ers, while the influence of other attempts 
did not go beyond the limited circle of 
those few individuals who were carrying 
them out. Since these latter individual 
attempts were too limited in impact to be 
considered trends, the writer will con- 
cern himself here with only those major 
trends which have had marked influence 
on Egyptian education in general and on 
the curriculum in particular. 


THE PROJECT MOVEMENT 


The Project Method was first applied 
in Egypt in 1932, in the experimental 
classes attached to the Institute of Edu- 
cation at Cairo, then later in Kubba Pri- 
mary School, Farouk Secondary School, 


* Dr. Samaan was formerly educational con- 
sultant for the Egyptian-American Joint Com- 
mittee on Education and a member of the 
Department of Educational Research and Proj- 
ects of the Ministry of Education. 

This article was accepted for publication be- 
fore the formal creation of the United Arab 
Republic. Obviously this important political 
development will have major consequences for 
some of the problems here discussed. 


Primary and Secondary 
Schools—all of which were under the 


and Orman 


supervision of the Institute of Education. 
Prominent in initiation of this movement 
were Ismail El Kabbani, former Dean of 
the Institute of Education and former 
Minister of Education; Abd El Aziz El 
Koussy, former Dean of the Institute and 
now Technical Adviser of the Ministry 
of Education; and M. Fuad Galal, former 
Professor of Education and former Min- 
ister of Social Affairs and National Guid- 
ance. Through their teachings and writ- 
ings and through efforts of other 
colleagues and numerous students, the 
method was gradually adopted by differ- 
ent schools, es pecially on the kinder- 
garten and primary levels. 

However, multiple factors caused the 
movement to slow noticeably and the 
method to lose its former vigor and pop- 
ularity. Among these factors is the fact 
that it failed to substitute the old subjects 
and the “well-defined” traditional courses 
of study. Hence, even in the most pro- 
gressive schools there have always co- 
existed two incompatible philosophies— 
represented, on the one hand, by the tra- 
ditional curriculum of the separate school 
subjects and, on the other, by the new 
progressive spirit of the project. There 
have also been other unfavorable factors, 
such as standardization of projects, the 
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deadlock of uniform examinations, the 
insufficiency of well-trained teachers who 
could effectively apply the method, re- 
sistance to the new method, and attacks 
against it on philosophic and _ other 
grounds. 

Viewed in its historical setup, how- 
ever, the movement has had a genuine 
impact on educational thought and prac- 
tice in Egypt. It certainly did undermine 
the traditional academic subject matter 
and loosen the hold of authoritarian, in- 
dividualistic, and verbalistic methods of 
teaching. Even though the fleeting in- 
terests of the learners might have been 
overestimated by some exponents of the 
method, the fact remains that the move- 
ment underscored—among other things 
—the importance of the learner’s experi- 
ence in the educative process and his 
active participation in determining both 
the content and the approach of study. 


CORRELATION OF SUBJECTS 


The Egyptian primary school has al- 
ways suffered not only from the enor- 
mous number of prescribed courses, but 
also from the frequent introduction of 
new subjects (the average number of 
subjects required in a given year has 
never been less than ten). In 1930 there 
was a very crude and superficial attempt 
to decrease the number of subjects by 
grouping some of them together. For ex- 


ample, science, health, history, 


geogra- 
phy, and civics were combined in one unit 
called General Knowledge, and taught 
two periods a week in all primary school 
grades. The content of the grouped sub- 
jects, however, did not undergo any seri- 
ous modification. In 1941 a further at- 
tempt at regrouping was made: history 
and geography became one unit, civics 
and ethics another, and science and health 
a third unit. Again this was a mere re- 
shuffling of the subjects without any 
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worth-while change in content. A third 
grouping took place in 1947' whereby 
history and civics became one unit, geog- 
raphy a alone another unit, preliminaries 
of science and health a third unit. 

Although this process of grouping and 
regrouping did not approach what is 
usually understood by correlation, it was 
apparently moving in that direction. 
Thus, in the late forties new courses of 
study were set up for the first year of 
secondary school. They bore the titles 
General Science and Social Studies, and 
in these categories former separate sub- 
jects were now correlated, if not amalga- 
mated. However, whether on the primary 
or secondary level, religion, languages, 
and mathematics were left intact in this 
process. 


THE COMMUNITY-STUDY 
TREND 

Another attempt at integration of 
subjects came through the avenue of 
community study on both secondary and 
primary levels.* The trend began to take 
definite form in 1947, when the Orman 
experimental school initiated a commun- 
ity-study program through study camps. 
For three successive years the students 
camped in a different geographic region 
each year and studied—for about a week 
—the geographical, historical, social, po- 
litical, and health aspects of a selected 
area of that region. In such a study the 
students drew upon the various subject- 
matter disciplines, and it was inevitable 
that the line of demarcation between the 
subjects would be blurred as the learners 
concerned themselves with vital prob- 


' For details see Education in Primary Schools 
in Egypt (in Arabic). (Cairo: Arab States 
Compulsory Education Conference, 1954). 

2QOn the primary level, projects and com- 
munity study were not differentiated, but on 
the secondary level the community study re- 
placed the project. 
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lems rather than with subjects. Language, 
science, social studies, art, mathematics— 
all had a functional place in the study. 
Teachers representing different disci- 
plines brought their respective disciplines 
to bear upon the clarification and under- 
standing of the various aspects and issues 
studied. 

This field-study approach was further 
adopted as an integral part of the pro- 
gram of study of the first Rural Teacher 
Training School, at Munchat E] Kanater 
(established in 1947), and then by other 
rural and urban teacher-training schools. 
Furthermore, a few years later this trend 
infiltrated the secondary school program 
when the Study of Egyptian Society be- 
came an integral part of the secondary 
school curriculum. 

Here again, this community-study pro- 
gram—like the project method—did not 
dev elop into a correlating or integrating 
center for the other school subjects. On 
the contrary, it eventually became a sep- 


arate course almost without relationship 
to what was being taught in other sub- 
jects. 


THE RESOURCE UNIT 
MOVEMENT 

The development of resource units is 
most significant as far as curriculum im- 
provement is concerned. In December 
1954, When the Arab States Compulsory 
Education Conference was held at Cairo, 
the idea of resource units and teaching 
units began to be advocated in the news- 
papers and other publications* and in 
verbal discussions. The idea was discussed 
as a teaching technique in a new type of 
commendable curriculum organization. 
Later, in June 1955, a group of about 
forty leading educators (teachers and 


3 Abu Al-Futouh A. Radwan, The Curricu- 
lum of the Primary School (in Arabic). (Cairo: 
Dar El Maaref Press, 1955). 
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senior teachers of education and other 
subjects in the teacher-training schools, 
inspectors and inspectresses—that is, su- 
pervisors—and some professors of educa- 
tion) met at Alexandria in a Primary Ed- 
ucation Curriculum Workshop‘ at which 
curriculum improvement was discussed 
in detail. The workshop participants were 
eager to do something worth while, but 
whether this “something” should be 
within the framework of the existing 
subject-matter curriculum of the pri- 
mary school or within another frame- 
work was a worthy point of discussion. 
The participants finally agreed, however, 
that it was then unwise and impractical to 
deviate drastically from the given pattern 
and that, instead, they should work within 
the given setup and gradually move away 
from it. Hence came the idea of study- 
ing the content of existing prescribed 
subjects of each grade with a view to 
locating some running themes or topics. 
The following topics were located: “My 
Home and Family,” “My School” (for 
first grade), “Our Civic Responsibilities,” 
“Our Economic Responsibilities in This 
New Era,” and “Agriculture” (for fifth 
grade). Five resource units were then 
built around these topics, utilizing the 
content of the prescribed subjects while 
drawing upon other pertinent sources. 
In other words, the units covered a great 
deal of the content of most of the subjects 
taught in these grades, but in a meaning- 
ful and functional way. These five re- 
source units, the first to be built coopera- 
tively in Egypt, were favorably received 
by educational authorities and many edu- 
cators, who found in the idea a good help 
and guide for the classroom teacher.* 

4 This workshop, as well as that held in 1956, 
was organized by the Egyptian-American Joint 
Committee for Education. 

5 The classroom teacher system (that is only 


one teacher for the class) has been recently ap- 
plied in grades 1 through 4 of primary school. 
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Later, the Council of Social Services, 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Primary Education in the Ministry of 
Education, invited a similar group of Edu- 
cators of different specializations (pro- 
fessors of education, teachers and senior 
teachers in the teacher-training schools, 
and inspectors) to pursue the work of 
the Curriculum Workshop and to build 
new resource units for the other grades 
(that is, other than first and_ fifth 
grades). The following units were pro- 
duced: “I Am Clean” (for second grade), 
“Birds of the Village” (for third grade), 
“Milk and Milk Products” (for fourth 
grade), and “The Market” (for sixth 
grade). 

In the summer of 1956 a second cur- 
riculum workshop was held at Alex- 
andria to construct new resource units. 
The most significant thing about this 
workshop is that it recognized—while 
previous efforts did not—the importance 
of the participation of primary school 
teachers in the construction of these 


units. The participants were mainly pri- 
mary school teachers who worked under 
the leadership of few educators (either 
education experts or participants in the 
first workshop). 


NEED FOR COORDINATION 
AND PLANNING 


As a result of these major efforts a new 
need arose—a need for coordination and 
planning. When viewed together, the al- 
ready constructed units did not seem to 
combine smoothly. There were duplica- 
tions and discontinuities. This is partly a 
reflection on the content and organiza- 
tion of the existing subject matter cur- 
riculum within which the topics of the 
units were selected. In addition, the need 
for some sort of planning—at least ten- 
tative planning—for future efforts along 
this line seemed imperative. Responsi- 
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bility for this needed coordination and 
planning has been recently undertaken by 
the Curriculum Division in the Depart- 
ment of Educational Research and Proj- 
ects of the Ministry of Education. Gen- 
erally speaking, since November 1956 
the Division has been w orking along four 
lines discussed below. 


Drawing a broad and preliminary out- 
line of the major areas of study for each 
grade. In drawing this outline the Divi- 
sion was guided by psychological, so- 
ciological, and educational principles 
rather than by the existing curriculum 
or by the already constructed resource 
units. Among the objectives of such an 
outline were to locate the best place in 
the grade sequence for the constructed 
units, to modify the units accordingly, 
and to help in the selection of topics ‘for 
further resource units. 

After lengthy discussions and confer- 
ences with primary school teachers, 
principals, and inspectors, an outline of 
the major areas of study in the primary 
school was proposed.® (See facing page.) 

Constructing new resource units to fill 
in the gaps in the total collection of ex- 
isting units. Before and during this 
process a basic psychological principle 
was meticulously observ ed—the principle 
of the group process in which experts, 
teachers, principals, and inspectors ac- 
tively cooperate and participate. In none 
of the previous attempts mentioned did 


6 The rationale and significance of each of 
these areas in the light of the goals and object- 
ives of the primary school have been elaborated 
in Sadek Samaan, Saad Diab, and Khalil Kamel, 
The Primary School: Its Objectives and Areas 
of Study (in Arabic). (Cairo: Ministry of Edu- 
cation, 1957). It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that these areas of study do not consti- 
tute everything that is to be taught at school. 
They only represent a “common le: arnings pro- 
gram” to be supplemented by the school in a 
variety of ways. 
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FIRST GRADE 
My School 
Home and Family 


Our Pets Our Helpers 


Recreation in Our Village 
(or Neighborhood) 


SECOND GRADE 
My Village (or 
Neighborhood) 


THIRD GRADE 
The Market Place 


Means of Transportation and 
Communication 


Utilization of Natural 
Resources 


How Animals, Birds and 


Plants Live 


FOURTH GRADE 
My Province (or 
Municipality ) 

How Others Live in 
Different Parts of 
Our Country 


Our Ancestors 


the four of them sit, plan, and work to- 
gether. Past experience showed beyond 
doubt that unless the four do work to- 
gether as a team and come to some com- 
mon understanding and agreement about 
what should and can be done, and why 
and how, the effort is bound to falter or 
dissipate. 

With this perspective in mind, in Jan- 
uary, 1957 the Curriculum Division in- 
vited a group of primary school teachers, 
together with their principals and inspec- 
tors, to a three-day conference. They 
were selected from eighteen different 
schools located in three different educa- 
tional zones (Cairo, Guiza, and Benha). 
Some of the topics discussed were: assess- 
ment of the primary school curriculum, 
ways and procedures of improving the 
curriculum, the place of the resource 
unit, and techniques of constructing re- 
source and teaching units. Participants 
listened to talks given by experts and 
held group discussions on the above 
topics. At the end of this conference, six 


groups—representing the six grades of 
the primary school and composed of one 


or two experts and a group of teachers, 
principals, and inspectors—were formed 


FIFTH GRADE 
The Republic of Egypt 
Modern Inventions 


Egypt in the Arab World 


SIXTH GRADE 
Our Civic and Economic 
Responsibilities 
Our Major Crops 
Production Plans and Social 
Services in Egypt 


Egypt and Other Countries 


to build new resource units. To facilitate 
group meetings, arrangements were made 
to relieve all participants of their respon- 
sibilities two days a week for about two 
and a half months. As a result, the follow- 
ing resource units were constructed: “My 
School District” (for second grade), 
“Means of Transportation” (for third 
grade), “Public Services Rendered to Us” 
and “How Others Live in Different Re- 
gions in Egypt” (for fourth grade), “The 
Suez Canal” and “Egypt and the Arab 
World” (fifth grade). 

In 1958 the procedure was much the 
same, and the following resource units 
were constructed: “Our Helpers in the 
Community” and “The Life of Some 
Animals, Birds, and Plants” (for second 
grade), “Means of Communication” and 
“The Impact of the Sun, Air, and Water 
on our Lives” (for third grade). 

As a result, there are now enough re- 
source units to cover all the major areas 
of study proposed for the first three 
grades, and a few others for the fourth 
and fifth grades. 

Furthermore, the Curriculum Division 
has managed to produce so far three film 
strips to acquaint teachers with the vari- 
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ous procedures and possibilities involved 
in the unit method of teaching, and to 
help them utilize the resource units effec- 
tively in planning their own activities 
and guiding the pupils in and outside 
the classroom. 

Experimenting with the units. While 
the above-mentioned groups were en- 
gaged (in 1956-57) in building new units, 
they were simultaneously trying out 
some of the already constructed units in 
different classes in their schools. These 
classes represented different grades, and 
the schools represented different socio- 
economic communities. Here again, men 
and women teachers, inspectors, and 
principals cooperated in a pilot experi- 
ment, and the seriousness of their partici- 
pation contributed significantly to its 
success. As expected, some modifications 
had to be introduced on the tried-out 
units as a result of this experimentation. 

In the academic year 1957-58 the fol- 
lowing expansion took place: 


The new method was applied in all 
first grade classes of the eighteen schools 
selected in 1956-57 from the three educa- 
tional zones mentioned above. 

Pupils of various grades who had 
been taught in 1956-57 by the unit 
method continued in 1957-58 to be taught 
by the same method in their new grades. 

3. Eighteen more schools were selected 
in the same three zones. In each school 
the method was introduced in one or 
two classes in different grades. 

4. Fourteen new schools were selected 
from two new zones (Alexandria and 
Fayoum) in each of which experimenta- 
tion tock place in only one first grade 
class. 

In other words, the number of zones 
where the new method of teaching has 
been applied so far increased from three 
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to five; the number of schools from eight- 
een to fifty. 


Future plans. 
include: 


The plans for 1958-59 


1. Constructing more resource units 
especially for the upper three grades of 
the ‘re ary school. 

Applying the new method in at 
mid all first- and second-grade classes in 
the fifty schools mentioned above. 

Selecting additional schools in the 
five zones, and new schools in zones 
where the method has not yet been in- 
troduced. 

4. Producing more filmstrips for teach- 
ers, \ pomengem, and ‘inspectors. 

. Initiating an evaluation program 
Ww ati the two types of teaching meth- 
ods and curricula (the traditional and 
the new) will be submitted to critical 
examination. This will mainly cover the 
effect of each type on pupil achievement, 
understandings, skills, and attitudes. 


Definitely some psychological, profes- 
sional, and 


organizational preparation 
must precede any steps for further ex- 
pansion. Being aware of this fact, the 
Curriculum Division expects to continue 
conducting its workshops and confer- 
ences for teachers and administrators. 

It is extremely significant to note that 
the departments of Primary Education, 
In-service Teacher Training, 
and Fducational Research and Projects 


Training, 


are cooperatively pushing forward this 
movement of curriculum development. 
In the numerous conferences, workshops, 
and in-service programs organized 
throughout the vear for primary school 
teachers and administrators in different 
parts of the country, certain topics have 
become fundamental for discussion and 
study: the present need for curriculum 


revision, alternative types of curricula 
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(correlated, fused, broad 
fields, core), understanding the place 
and function of resource units, how units 
are constructed, and how to overcome 
problems of applying the unit method of 
teaching. 

It is also significant that in the teacher- 
training schools and colleges which pre- 
pare teachers for all educational levels, 
the previous topics have recently be- 
come an essential part of their pre-service 
program. In many of these institutions 
students are not only being trained to 
build resource units for primary school 
teachers, but are also encouraged to ap- 
ply them in their practice teaching. 
Furthermore, the Rural Teacher Train- 
ing Schoo] at Bayel Arab has been ex- 
perimenting, rather successfully, with the 
core program in the first two years.* A 
major part of the program of student 
teachers in these two years is built around 
some major social, economic, and health 
problems of some of the surrounding 
villages. The success recorded by the ex- 
periment has encouraged the administra- 
tion to think of extending the scope of 
experimentation so as to include other 
classes in the first two grades. It is diffi- 
cult at present to apply the core program 
in the third year, primarily because of 
uniform examination requirements. 


integrated, 


8 A similar core program is being developed 
in the Experimental Secondary School at 
Kubba, attached to the College of Education 
at Cairo. 


EMERGENCE OF SOME MAJOR 
CONCEPTS 

The above, hitherto unrecorded, com- 
ments on the history and significance of 
some of the major attempts at curricu- 
lum development in Egypt indicate that 
there is a progressive realization of the 
following points which need to be con- 
tinuously upheld if present gains are not 
to become crystallized: 


The necessity of continuously uti- 
lizing and capitalizing on the results— 
successes as well as failures—of previous 
attempts at curriculum development in 
Egypt and elsewhere. 

. That change in curriculum, just 
like any social change, cannot be hurried 
faster than those persons involved in it 
are ready to go. 

3. That since the process of changing 
the curriculum is a process of social 
change, it involves changing values, atti- 
tudes, and beliefs and acquiring new skills 
and techniques pertinent to the nature of 
change sought. 

4. That success of this process depends 
upon how it is guided and controlled. 
Thus, conditions for effective group par- 
ticipation and group endeavor have to be 
provided, security-giving measures guar- 
anteed to all those involved, and demo- 
cratic leadership developed on a larger 
scale. 

















Three-Way Conferences 
A Three-Way Chance for Improvement* 


LOUIE 


PRINCIPAL, 


S: HOOL opens in September, and the 
first days of school are most signifi- 
cant to child, and teacher. It is 
important that the classroom teacher cre- 
ate favorable and lasting impressions dur- 
The first contact lays the 
sound working condi- 


parent, 


ing this time. 
foundation for 
tions between home and school; thus, at 
the first meeting, both opportunity and 
challenge await the teacher. 

With the of each school 
year the child faces a new opportunity, 
and he looks with interest toward his 
new quarters, friends, and the re- 
newal of relationships with former class- 
mates. He is likely to be eager to do 
better work, to do his best even in diffi- 
cult subjects, and to make a good im- 
pression. During these first days his de- 
termination is likely to be quite firm, and 


beginning 


new 


at this point he is easily motivated to 
Unless his enthusiasm and interest 


work. 
are engaged in active work from the 
start, there will be a tendency to lose 
some of this initial eagerness. 

The teacher should give considerable 
thought to greeting the children and par- 


*Dr. Camp is a member of the Florida 
Teacher Education Advisory Council. During 
the summer of 1958 he was master teacher, fifth 
grade, Harvard-Newton Program, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and expects to return there as a 
master teacher, sixth grade, in the summer of 


1959- 


. 


CAMP 


INDIALANTIC (FLORIDA) ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


ents suitably the first day. It is essential 
for him to be friendly with both groups 
in order to make them feel that they are 
a vital part of the class family for the 
year. He should make every attempt to 
convey to both children and parents that 
one of his objectiv es is to create an en- 
vironment in which child, parent, and 
teacher can work effectively and har- 
moniously. 

To help children adjust more easily to 
school after summer vacation and to stim- 
ulate a unifying interest, it behooves the 
teacher to launch interesting class activi- 
ties and to involve parents in the curricu- 
lum from the very first. As a result of 
establishing a good working relationship, 
the teacher can expect concomitant val- 
ues to show up in the quality of the 
child’s learning experiences and in the 
degree to which parents cooperate with 
the teacher. Open house can be consid- 
ered an integral part of the class program, 
but in the final analysis there are many 
other types of experiences valuable 
promoting effective home-school rela- 
tionships and establishing the best kind 
of education for the children. Teachers 
may schedule mothers’ meetings, teas, as- 
semblies, hobby day, field trips, story 
hour, and a variety of other activities in 
which parents may participate. In work- 
ing with parent groups it is necessary 
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for a teacher to analyze all the different 
types of activities that can be carried on, 
and to make decisions relative to experi- 
ences that he thinks he can plan and exe- 
cute most effectively. 

The responsibility for a good school 
falls upon parents and teachers alike. Its 
program cannot function properly and 
adequately until a social process is de- 
veloped that includes constant interaction 
among child, parent, and teacher. It is 
the three-way conference which is most 
significant in establishing a home- school 
working relationship w thich emphasizes 
the child as the vital link between home 
and school. 

Teachers may ask, “When do I have 
time for three-way conferences?” One is 
fortunate if he works in a system where 
conference days are set up in the yearly 
calendar two or three times a year. Some 
administrators ask their teachers to sched- 
ule conferences in the evening prior to 
the conference days, so that fathers who 
cannot leave work during the day can be 
included. Where the art, music, or gym 
teachers take over a class it is suggested 
that classroom teachers ask mothers to 
come in during the special periods. The 
child misses his special class, but the time 
spent in conference offsets the loss. Often 
teachers are not required to supervise 
their children during recess, so this is 
another good time to ‘make appointments. 
The teacher who sees parents after school 
finds that the results more than repay his 
effort. 

Much of the success of a three-way 
conference depends upon how both chil- 
dren and parents are oriented to the 
unique idea of having each child in- 
cluded. At a meeting called early in the 
school year by the teacher, parents need 
to be reminded that they have a signifi- 
cant role to play in the education of 
their child. It should be emphasized that 


in these conferences the child has oppor- 
tunity to volunteer information, to re- 
act to parent comments, and, perhaps 
even more important, to find out what 
the parent and teacher consider outstand- 
ing in his background. Parents can be 
convinced that through the interchange 
of ideas by child, parent, and teacher the 
chances are that each can evaluate him- 
self, gain a better perspective of his re- 
lationship with the others, and develop 
more effective ways for further improve- 
ment and growth. 

At first the teacher may expect varied 
responses from parents when the three- 
way conferences are proposed. Some may 
feel that the presence of the child will 
handicap them somewhat in discussing 
difficulties freely. Others may feel that 
the child might not express himself fully 
or readily with both the mother and the 
teacher present. A teacher can expect 
some resistance when announcing any 
new plans, but by and large, parents are 
open-minded and show a willingness to 
try the teacher’s suggestions w hen they 
know he is making a sincere effort to help 
their child. 

An important point to make to parents 
is that three-way conferences will be 
scheduled for all children, not for just the 
troublemakers, the immature, the aver- 
age, or the gifted. 

In preparing the children for these get- 
togethers, the teacher can inform them 
that each child will have a conference 
with one or both parents, and that oppor- 
tunity will be given to discuss problems, 
complaints, special interests, and ques- 
tions. It is recommended that each child 
talk beforehand with his parents about 
important topics. 

Even when conference rooms are avail- 
able in schools, there seem to be several 
advantages in holding the conferences in 
the classroom. The child is more accus- 
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tomed to his classroom environment and 
the meeting seems to be more informal 
and friendly. Parents coming to the room 
have an opportunity to examine displays 
and bulletin boards and look at the in- 
dividual work of the child. Parents who 
come a few minutes early or stay for a 
visit after the conference may have the 
opportunity to see how their child gets 
along with his classmates. 

When appointments are made two or 
three weeks in advance, most parents will 
either notify the teacher they can attend 
or will suggest another time. Regardless 
of busy schedules, mothers and fathers 
generally accept school responsibilities 
when invited and when their own chil- 
dren are involved. Appointment slips can 
range from simple dittoed messages list- 
ing the time and place for the conference 
to a friendly invitation written by the 
child. Parents enjoy receiving letters 


from their children and are likely to re- 


spond in a positive manner. 

The teacher may want to devise a 
guide to use during the conference. Seven 
general headings suggested for a guide 
sheet are: pupil’s attitude toward school, 
behavior patterns, work habits, home- 
school efforts, use of free time, special 
interests, and recommendations for par- 
ent, teacher and child. The use of such 
a guide will help the teacher to avoid 
conducting a stereotyped conversation. 

Friendliness, informality, and a sincere 
desire to accomplish understanding and 
self-direction for child, parent, and 
teacher are keys to success. In setting a 
friendly tone, some such introductory 
statement as the following may be help- 


ful: 


Mary, I’m glad that we have the oppor- 
tunity for you, your mother, and me to sit 
down together and see what each is think- 
ing about our relationship in the classroom. 
I have a few things that I want to say while 


we are here together—things that I think 
are most characteristic of you. I will men- 
tion my points briefly, but if you prefer to 
talk about something you think more im- 
portant, then we will leave what I con- 
sidered discussing and come back to it later. 


The teacher may want to wait for a re- 
action from the pupil and her mother. 
If they approve of his points, he may 
continue. If either states that he has an 
important point, the teacher opens the 
conference with that lead. 

When children are asked to begin, 
typical statements might be, “I still write 
messy papers.” “Mother is forcing me to 
take piano lessons and I hate them.” “You 
don’t give me enough time to finish my 
arithmetic.” Examples from comments 
made by mothers are: “How long do 
you think the child should spend on 
homework at home?” “Does Julian read 
at school? I never see him pick up a book 
at home.” “I think Shirley likes school 
just because of the ‘fun’ element. Does 
she ever do any work?” Such comments 
as these enable all persons concerned to 
pinpoint significant problems very early 
in the conference. 

A teacher should organize his time so 
that he can schedule a three-way con- 
ference for each child at least twice a 
year. Career teachers can acquire infor- 
mation about each pupil, develop rapport 
with both the child and his parents, and 
consider conferencing an integral part of 
his work load. Often in a twenty- to 
thirty-minute conference a teacher can 
discover personal, social, academic, or 
physical problems that would otherwise 
take months of guesswork, observation, 
and frustration to reveal. 

Excerpts from three-way conferences 
illustrate a variety of problems as they 
exist among the children. Chuck’s con- 
ference offers an example where both the 
child and the mother felt the freedom and 
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opportunity to discuss a home problem. 
His achievement in academic work and 


his outside interests were mentioned 


briefly, for his problem was not his aca- 


demic work or lack of worth-while ac- 
tivities to occupy his free time. His trou- 
ble centered around his behavior after 
school, which was distressing to him and 
to his mother. The majority of his con- 
ference was spent in the following dis- 
cussion. 


Chuck (addressing the teacher). Do you 
remember what I told you the other day? 
Frances was kicking me. Well, it’s still 
going on. 

Mrs. Nichols. Vm so glad Chuck is free to 
bring this up here. He has told me all 
about the problem at school and I see 
traces of it in his after-school behavior. 
Chuck and neighborhood children throw 
acorns and other things at each other in 
the park after school. If Frances and 
Chuck continue fighting I’m afraid some- 
one will get hurt. While the boys are 
playing football, the girls—led by Frances 
—ride their bicycles off and hide them. 
This is a nuisance when the boys are 
ready to go home. 

Chuck. It really makes me and the other 
boys mad when they take our bikes. 

Teacher. Maybe the girls are disappointed 
because you boys refuse repeatedly to let 
them play with you. Aren’t they anxious 
for you to give them some attention? 

Chuck. The other boys and I wouldn’t 
care if they played with us, but they have 
nicknames for us, and we don’t like them. 
They call me “Mary” and that makes me 
mad. 

Mrs. Nichols. 1 do hope something can be 
done before things get too serious. 
Frances’ mother is a very good friend of 
mine and I don’t want to lose her friend- 
ship over such a thing, nor do I want 
either of you children to get hurt. 

Teacher. Chuck, would it be wise for you 
and Frances to get together and talk over 
all the problems vou have mentioned? 

Chuck. Yes, it would. I have a lot of things 
I'd like to say to Frances. 

Mrs. Nichols. Ym so glad to know that the 
school is coming in to help solve this 


problem. We parents are really worried 
about it, but if you can get the boys and 
girls together and get this ironed out, it 
will be quite a load off our minds. 


Subsequent to Chuck’s conference, the 
teacher gave Frances and Chuck class 
time to discuss their behavior with other 
members involved in the after-school dis- 
putes. The boys and girls reported hon- 
estly on their mistakes and negative atti- 
tudes. T hey developed understanding and 
agreed upon rules that would enable 
them to play and work together with a 
minimum of conflict. 

An example of evaluating and making 
specific recommendations for the sum- 
mer is to be found in a running report on 
Dana’s conference. 


Teacher. Dana and Mrs. Cox, in this series 
of conferences my primary purpose is to 
let each of you know how Dana did on 
the standard achievement test and to make 
some suggestions for improvement. Dana, 
your scores indicate that you are doing 
average work for a fifth grader, and all 
your scores give evidence that you can go 
into sixth grade and do good work. This 
past year you made two years’ growth in 
one. 

Mrs. Cox. Vm glad you told Dana that, 
for while she was taking the test she 
came home every day discouraged be- 
cause she didn’t know any of the answers. 
She just knew she had failed on every 
question, 

Dana. I really did think I failed, for I fin- 
ished very few of the tests. 

Teacher. I recall that you seemed worried 
about not having time to finish the tests, 
but apparently you were accurate in com- 
pleting the answers that you gave. Dana, 
as you know, we have worked hard on 
your reading all year. Remember what I 
have said about two areas on which you 
need to concentrate? What are they? 

Dana. Reading and writing. You said that 
I should read more in different books. 

Teacher. Yes. And you are reading more, 
and a variety of materials. You have done 
an excellent job of reporting on topics 
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in both science and social studies. What 
have I said about your writing? 

Dana. You tell me I don’t write enough on 
any subject, and you ask me to keep writ- 
ing my work over until I do my best. 

Teacher. That’s right, Dana. How many 
copies do you usually write before I ac- 
cept your work? 

Dana. Sometimes you take my second 
copy, but most of the time I have to write 
three. 

Teacher. 
enough? 

Dana. Yes, but I can’t think of anything 
interesting to write about. 

Teacher. Remember what we said about 
organizing your thoughts before you be- 
gin? Think about your topic and use your 
imagination. I am going to recommend 
some kind of experience for you that will 
require writing this summer. 4 

Mrs. Cox. 1 know what she can do. We are 
going to our summer home and there are 
three persons who want to hear from her 
regularly. I'll see to it that she writes three 
letters each week. 

Teacher. Dana, what do you think of your 
mother’s suggestion? _ : 

Dana. {I think its’ a good one. 

Teacher. Are you going to read anything 
while vou are away this summer? 

Dana. Vdlike to. _— 

Mrs. Cox. Our summer place is really in a 
secluded spot in Maine. Dana has just re- 
ceived a little money for her birthday. I 
think she could use it to buy some new 
books to help keep her occupied. 

Dana. That’s what I'll do. 

Teacher. How would you like for the 
other children and me to make a recom- 
mended list of books that we like? You 
can take the list to help you in selecting 
your new books. This is just an idea. 

Dana. That would be swell! 

Teacher. This afternoon we will discuss 
our favorite books and make a list. 


Don’t you think once should be 


With this functional suggestion for 
summer work coming from the mother 
when child, parent, and teacher were 
present, the teacher felt that the recom- 
mended procedures would more likely be 
followed than if he had outlined specific 
suggestions on the report card or over 


the phone. He thought his significant 
contribution was acquiring names of 
books that were on Dana’s reading and 
interest level. 

It is suggested that whenever possible 
the teacher ask the child if he has a spe- 
cial interest outside of school. The child’s 
attitude and comments about his or her 


collections, hobbies, and interests are of 
value. In a conference Marge stated that 
she had no real outside interest, but the 
teacher discovered that she had started a 
collection of china that could possibly 
develop into a fascinating study. 


Teacher. Marge, do you have special in- 
terests that occupy your time outside of 
school? 

Marge. No,1I do a lot of things but I don’t 
have any hobbies. 

Mrs. Peck. You developed a new interest 
recently. While 1 was away on a trip, 
Marge painted china to give as Christmas 
gifts. 

Maree. 
china. 

Teacher. What do you have in your china 
collection? 

Marge. 1 have animals, a little piano, danc- 
ing girls, cups, saucers, and a lot of other 
things. 

Teacher. 
china? 

Marge. My father and mother have sent 
most of what I have while he was away 
on business trips. 

Mrs. Peck. My husband goes to Europe 
often and he usually brings her things 
from there. 

Teacher. Do you associate the gift with 
the country in any way, Marge? 

Marge. How do you mean? 

Teacher. It seems to me that it would be 
fun to know which country Delft, for 
example, came from, or in which country 
Dresden was made. You might study how 
the factories influenced the life of the 
cominunities. Another thing that might 
be interesting is to start a file of clippings 
of current events from the countries rep- 
resented in vour collection. 

Mrs. Peck. That does sound like fun. 


I forgot. I collect things made of 


How have you collected your 
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Teacher. Then too, you and your mother 
might want to visit museums in New 
York to see the collections of china and 
old glass. 

Marge. 1 think Ill read about the coun- 
— 

Teacher. Bring in some of your collection 
and we'll take a trip to the library. Okay? 

Marge. Sure. 


Marge’s conference helped to bring 
home interests into the school. She 
brought in a few items from her collec- 
tion and began to search for material in 
the library in order to associate the arti- 
cle with the co untry. Progress i in her new 
interest resulted in ‘appreciable change in 
her reading habits and led to innumer- 
able hours of pleasurable reading. The 
Hans Christian Andersen porcelains were 
an introduction to a new author. Her 
Swedish horse led her to a fascinating 
investigation of Swedish Christmas cus- 
toms and people. She was replacing such 
fictional characters as Nancy Drew and 
the Bobbsey Twins with wonder tales 
As interest in her project 
other children were encouraged 


and _hist« ry. 
orew, 


to bring in collections and items relating 


to their special skills. Through sharing 
their outside activities, the children es- 
tablished new interests and developed 
better friendships. 

Without adult stimulation, children 
would live in a world of immaturity. The 
teacher should cherish his opportunity to 
help a child think critically about him- 
self, to give encouragement, suggest ini- 

tial steps in tackling a new job, help him 

acquire independence, and recommend 
materials and sources of information. 
Possible outcomes of the cooperative ven- 
ture are mutual understanding, knowl- 
edee of and respect for the contributions 
of one another, a feeling of camaraderie, 
and a definite plan for future action by 
each person participating. 

Three-way conferences enlighten the 


teacher about the child’s home life and 
background so that he is in a better posi- 
tion to help both the child and the par- 
ent. Below are examples of data revealed 
in conferences that help the teacher to 
discern pertinent influences in the home 
background, 


In Ina’s conference the teacher found 
that the Baldwins apparently favored her 
older sister. It seemed that the parents’ 
attitude toward Ina might be the cause of 
her lack of ease and her feeling of in- 
security. 


Mrs. Baldwin (to the teacher). Mr. Bald- 
win and I cannot understand why Ina 
doesn’t like to read. We both enjoy read- 
ing so much and so does Margaret, Ina’s 
older sister. If Ina has read a book this 
vear, I don’t know it. 

Teacher. Mrs. Baldwin, I would like for 
you to read the report that Ina turned in 
yesterday on The First Pilgrims. Ina, how 
about getting it for us? (Ina went to her 
desk and returning with the book report, 
handed it to her mother.) 

Mrs. Baldwin (reading the report). My Ina 
wrote this? I don’t believe it. This is ex- 
cellent! 


In several conferences the teacher dis- 
covered that the fathers were not getting 
a complete picture of their child’s be- 
havior at school. This fact was distressing 
to the teacher, particularly in cases where 
boys needed understanding and guidance 
from their fathers. 


Mrs. Fuller (to the teacher). Before Ho- 
bert can go out to play in the afternoon 
he must finish his homework. He must 
have completed it before his father re- 
turns home. Dad comes home tired from 
the office and all problems must be put 
aside. 

Teacher. What did Mr. Fuller say about 
the problem when Hobert pulled the 
swing out from under the girl on the 
playground? 

Hobert. Oh, we didn’t tell him about that. 
He’d kill me! 
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Mrs. Peeler’s casual comment about 
Deanne keeping the family supplied with 
desserts was significant to the teacher. 
He was glad to learn that she was capable 
of starting a job and being interested 
enough to complete it. 


Mrs. Peeler. Making desserts is not a prob- 
lem for me. I turn Deanne loose in the 
kitchen with her friends whenever they 
want to cook, so they keep plenty of 
desserts on hand. 


The three-way conference places em- 
phasis where it belongs—on the child. 
As working relationships develop among 
child, parent, and teacher, the teacher can 
visualize a program that incorporates 
individual needs, common goals, and mu- 
tual understandings. Through better un- 
derstanding, interested teachers and par- 
ents become aware of their responsibilities 
and are in a favorable position to de- 
velop their own organizational and op- 
erational procedures in planning and 
providing better educative experiences 
for the child. 

The child who is invited to participate 
realizes that he is not “left out” in plan- 
ning for his future. He soon learns that 
conferences are constructive and that 
they play a vital part in helping him, his 


parents, and his teacher. He feels secure in 
knowing that those close to him are mak- 
ing serious attempts to develop under- 
standing and practical approaches to 
problems. It seems reasonable to him 
that he will receive more intelligent guid- 
ance—guidance that will be significant 
for his growth, help him make a better 
adjustment, and yield memories of an en- 
riched association between home and 
school. 

In three-way conferences, parents and 
teachers usually acquire professional re- 
spect for one another which frequently 
develops into continuing social contacts 
outside of school. Friendly social rela- 
tionships with parents enrich the life of 
a teacher and give him opportunity to 
talk on an adult level. They also help 
him to get a better insight into the prob- 
lems and thinking of the community. 
Mutual understanding, consideration, and 
respect—all are inherent. Out of all 
evolves a unity not usually evident in 
other approaches. Opportunity is given 
to state problems, formulate constructive 
and cooperative effort toward solution, 
and plan social outlets for expression for 
all concerned. Hence, three-way confer- 
ences lead toward a three-way chance for 
improvement. 




















American Education in the Twentieth 
Century, by I. L. Kandel. Cam- 


bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 247 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Kandel’s assessment of Ameri- 
can education is presented under the titles 
“The Public and Its Schools,” ‘“Edu- 
cation of the Child,’ “Education of the 
Adolescent,” and “The Teaching Profes- 
sion.” An introductory chapter of twenty 
pages and a conclusion of eight pages com- 
plete the book. 

This volume reflects the author’s experi- 
ence in American education and his breadth 
of understanding of education the world 
over. He sees American education as tend- 
ing to depart from its transatlantic sources. 
His writing is characterized by an unprece- 
dented faith in education born of the Amer- 
ican tradition of freedom and opportunity. 

At the same time he finds confusion—a 
confusion rooted in two wars, a depression, 
an abandonment of traditional values, and 
in rapid and deep-seated changes in mate- 
rials, science, and technology. Resulting 
pressures on the schools include an increase 
in the birth rate, need for buildings, shortage 
of teachers, competition between federal, 
state, and local agencies, discontent among 
thinking people, a struggle between aca- 
demic and vocational elements in the pro- 
fession of teaching, and an alarming rate of 
illiteracy. The concept of liberal education 
is either discarded or watered down. 

The public control of local schools began 
in the district system. At the turn of the 
century the system was altered by industrial 
development and urbanization. Consolidated 
rural schools and large-scale city systems 
threatened the public interest. Compulsory 
education laws brought problems of coun- 
seling, curriculum adaptation, and changes 
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in methodology. The extension of educa- 
tional opportunity resulted in lowered stan- 
dards, mediocrity, and neglect of the gifted. 
The professional studies in education 
changed their bases from faculty psychology 
through Herbartianism to modern studies in 
psychology and sociology. The cooperation 
of parents, the public, voluntary groups, 
professional associations, and professional 
staffs now characterizes American educa- 
tion. The American system seeks to “be 
classless, coeducational, nonpartisan in poli- 
tics, and secular.” 

The elementary school is extended down- 
ward to include the kindergarten, and often 
the nursery school. Upward the organiza- 
tion has changed, chiefly in cities, from the 
8-4 to the 6-3-3 pattern. From Herbartian- 
ism the elementary school turned to the 
child-centered school, then to the commu- 
nity-centered school. The “needs” philos- 
ophy of elementary education has reduced 
the stress on the “fundamentals.” Educators 
are too sensitive to criticism and add to the 
confusion by a defensive attitude. 

The American secondary school, in its 
effort to extend educational opportunity to 
all, is a target for criticism. The preparatory 
function is neglected, the better pupils are 
not challenged, teachers are not rigid 
enough in either subject-matter or disci- 
pline, and standards in general are too low. 
The various pronouncements regarding the 
aims of secondary education, from the 
Committee of Ten to the present, have had 
little effect on practice. The secondary 
schools have allowed anti-intellectualism to 
grow, from Benjamin Franklin and the 
Philadelphia Academy to the latest propo- 
sals of the Educational Policies Commission 
and the United States Office of Education. 
All of the modern efforts fail “to imple- 
ment educationally the ideal of equality of 
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opportunity.” Professor Kandel implies that 
implementation may best be effected by a 
subject-matter approach. The fundamental 
problem is to find “the right education for 
the right pupil” and “not to discriminate 
against any group.” 

This review of teacher education builds 
on the nineteenth century normal schools, 
professors and departments of education in 
colleges and universities, the teachers col- 
lege movement, and the scientific studies be- 
gun by G. Stanley Hall, E. L. Thorndike, 
and others. The “academic civil war” re- 
tards the development of sound programs 
of teacher education. The teaching profes- 
sion at all levels could be united in the aim 
“of helping pupils to understand the world 
in which they live, and which is constantly 
expanding in range and scope of meaning as 
they grow and develop—intellectually, 
emotionally, morally, and aesthetically.” 

Education is “the nation’s unfinished busi- 
ness.” Professor Kandel goes back to the 
days when Jeffersonian tradition vied with 
Jacksonian democracy; the former strove to 
preserve quality, the latter the “cult of 
mediocrity.” The pressing need of the pres- 
ent is to improve the quality of the teach- 
ing profession and to devote “far more at- 
tention to the quality of education.” 

The reviewer is filled with admiration for 
Professor Kandel’s qualifications to write 
this book. His wide range of knowledge of 
the literature and practice of education, his 
penetrating insights into the issues produc- 
ing our present confusion in education, and 
his capacity to evaluate proposed solutions 
mark him as one to whom we should give 
ear. Granting his qualifications and the co- 
gency of his strictures, many American edu- 
cators, perhaps in their hypersensitive de- 
fensiveness, would insist that his ideals and 
aims are realized in greater measure than he 
alleges in this book. Nevertheless, it is good 
to have such a competent and wise critic 
within our ranks. 


Fiaup C. Wooron 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


The University of North Carolina, 1 900- 
1930, by Louis R. Wilson. Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1957. xxi + 633 pp- $7.50. 

One of the most important institutions in 
American society is the state university. To- 
day these universities not only are fulfilling 
their traditional responsibility of offering 
educational opportunities to large numbers 
of young people but in addition are making, 
through their many programs of research, 
publications, extension, and service, mighty 
contributions to the well-being of the state 
and the nation. The University of North 
Carolina, 1900-1930 tells the dramatic story 
of that significant period in the life of one 
of these state schools when it evolved from 


a small liberal arts college concerned , pri- 


marily with teaching to a modern university 
fully aware of and equipped to discharge its 
larger educational and social responsibilities. 

Wilson’s approach to the task of describ- 
ing and explaining this important period of 
growth at the University of North Carolina 
is a simple one. He takes the position that 
the four presidents who served during this 
transitional period were chiefly responsible 
for bringing about these important changes 
in the institution. President Francis Preston 
Venable, 1900-1914, with his emphasis upon 
the importance of sound scholarship, science, 
a library, and outstanding faculty, laid solid 
academic foundations upon which the mod- 
ern University stands. Edward Kidder 
Graham, 1914-1918, gave to the University 
a prophetic vision of its potentiality for lead- 
ership in improving life in North Carolina. 
Marvin H. Stacy, 1918-1919, continued these 
traditions in his brief presidency during and 
following the war. Harry Woodburn Chase, 
1919-1930, in further developing and extend- 
ing these traditions, expanding the school 
plant, and strengthening its financial base, 
completed the building of the University. 
All of these men are seen to have made 
important contributions to the total devel- 
opment of the school through their skillful 
handling of such administrative matters as 
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administrative organization, faculty, stu- 
dents, alumni, finance, plant expansion. Wil- 
son describes their approach to these prob- 
lems in complete detail. For this reason the 
book can be of value to university adminis- 
trators who are looking for ways of dealing 
with similar problems at their own institu- 
tions. Venable’s approach to faculty build- 
ing, Graham’s philosophy of the state uni- 
versity, and Chase’s defense of academic 
freedom, for example, can be studied with 
profit by administrators everywhere. The 
work of these presidents was outstanding 
and gives strong support to Wilson’s basic 
premise that they were largely responsible 
for the impressive growth of the University 
in the three decades of their service. Though 
Wilson does not entirely neglect the part 
played by the faculty and others associated 
with the school, they generally appear as 
only supporting characters in his story. 

Unfortunately, this book, like many his- 
tories of educational institutions, tends‘ to 
emphasize the physical phases of the growth 
of the University of North Carolina to the 
neglect of more purely academic matters. 
Much space, for example, is given to prob- 
lems of finance and plant expansion with 
small consideration of the school’s underly- 
ing philosophy of education, of the basic 
curricular organization, and of its approaches 
to problems of teaching and evaluation. And 
a preoccupation with the internal develop- 
ment of the University has resulted in only 
a superficial study of that wider state com- 
munity which, in the final analysis, made 
possible the growth of the institution. Ref- 
erences are made to characteristics of North 
Carolina’s economic, political, educational, 
religious, and educational life but no thor- 
oughgoing analysis of these cultural forces 
is made. 

This is a scholarly work. The volume of 
factual information presented about life at 
the University during the first three decades 
of the twentieth century is truly encyclo- 
pedic. Wilson served as Librarian for the 
University throughout the period under 
study. His intimate acquaintance with the 
people and events he describes enables him 


to present a keenly analytical and warmly 
human picture of these important historical 
developments. 

Edward Kidder Graham, eighth president 
of the University, described the state univer- 
sity as “the finest and most promising 
achievement of American democracy.” The 
University of North Carolina, 1900-1930 
makes an important contribution to our un- 
derstanding of this democratic achievement. 

RicHarp K. SECKINGER 
Bethune-Cookman College 


Education and the Good Life, by Freder- 
ick Mayer. Washington, D. C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1957. v + 123 pp. $2.50. 


New Directions for the American Uni- 
versity, by Frederick Mayer. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1957. 
vili + 52 pp. $2.50. 

Education for Maturity, by Frederick 
Mayer and Frank E. Brower. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1956. 
vi + 155 pp. $3.25. 

Each of these books is a mixture of many 
ideas, and as the three mélanges are similar 
it is proper to review them together. 

The authors describe themselves as “lib- 
erals” whose faith “rests upon the sanctity 
of the individual.” The aim of education 
should be, they say, to release the “infinite 
capacities” of each individual and thus, 
through a “transvaluation of values’ in the 
individual, to transform the schools and to 
produce evolutionary (not revolutionary ) 
progress in society. The ideal teacher will 
evoke the creativity of the student; and 
“the creative child is the happy child.” A 
student should be free to develop his virtues 
and talents and should be “guided more by 
his interest than by formal standards.” The 
teacher should “motivate with significance” 
and aim at producing balanced, integrated, 
critical, appreciative, sympathetic, demo- 
cratic, civilized, constructive persons. 

The authors have attempted to include in 
their vision of education the vast diversity 
of values which are to be found in the heri- 
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tage of the past and the experience of the 
living present. They believe in the rational, 
emotional, moral, esthetic, and social sides 
of human living; in past, present, and future; 
in tradition and progress; in science, art, re- 
ligion, and philosophy; in freedom and dis- 
cipline; in Dewey and Hutchins; in voca- 
tional training and liberal education. They 
believe in aristocracy and democracy; in in- 
telligence, good will, and cooperation; in 
skepticism and faith; in “no absolute truth” 
and in God. They believe in time and eter- 
nity; mysticism and logic; knowledge and 
wisdom; solitude and society. Above all, 
they believe in enlightenment, tolerance, 
sanity, order, and balance: “In an age of ex- 
tremes, moderation is all-important and 
compromise is almost a golden rule.” 

They believe in so many good things, in 
fact, that the reader begins to wonder 
whether he is dealing with a cosmos or a 
book, and wishes that the writers might ap- 
ply their own principle of moderation: the 
books seem extreme in their all-inclusiveness. 

Implicitly, of course, the authors do ex- 
clude certain ideas and ideals from their 
philosophy and hence certain persons, 
groups, and values from their schools and 
commonwealth. What is excluded may be 
summed up in their own word “radical”— 
a radical is impatient, fanatical in the eradi- 
cation of evils, revolutionary. Yet every 
value which these liberals bow down to 
came into being because some great individ- 
ual stormed the gates of the Established Or- 
der—Socrates, Jesus, and the others so copi- 
ously quoted here, 

Thus, for all their protests, these writers 
are in fact much more traditionalist than 
they imagine: they quote the ancient and 
modern classics with other-directed rever- 
ence; they admire the classical golden mean; 
they express doubts concerning the capacity 
of the masses; they minimize the importance 
of social change and the direct reconstruc- 
tion of the economic, political, and legal or- 
ders; they conform to the clichés of the 
Greek-Renaissance-Modern Science tradi- 
tion and worship the sacred cow of Modern 
Liberalism. While it is relatively safe to 
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quote the dissidents of ages past, it would 
be dangerous to cite the great heretics of 
modern times who have prophetically de- 
nounced the evils and hypocrisies of our 
own society and civilization: Marx and Veb- 
len, Nietzsche and Freud, Kierkegaard and 
Barth are barely mentioned. 

Other defects of the authors’ cosmic 
outlook are a lack of sharpness in their defi- 
nition of concepts and a sloppiness in their 
organization. In many places (not all) these 
books are shallow and show the effects of 
hasty though enthusiastic and informed 
writing. But they are worth consideration 
heneane they express one pervasive ideal for 
our education and society, and do so in a 
light, illustrative way that will attract large 
numbers of people. The liberalism expressed 
in these pages is a good thing, in part, and 
worth keeping and improving; but at the 
same time it reflects the smugness, conform- 
ity and false optimism which characterize 
our society and, worse still, our education. 

; Howarp L. Parsons 
Coe College 


The Teaching of Geography, by Zoe A. 


Thralls. New York, Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1958. 339 pp. $3.75. 
In America today it is the rare teacher 
who has anything more than the most rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with modern geog- 
raphy. Even though the core of many ele- 
mentary social studies programs centers on 
geographic content, most elementary school 
teachers are faced with serious difficulties as 
they attempt to bring an understanding of 
the world’s lands and peoples to their stu- 
dents. Their problem is not difficult to ex- 
plain. These teachers went to school at a 
time when geography was a stepchild of 
education. It consisted largely of the mem- 
orization of place names and products. Few 
of the ideas developed were related to vital 
contemporary problems. As a consequence, 
the majority of these teichers have never 
had an opportunity to learn what functional 
geography can mean to our children. 
Another aspect of the problem stems 
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from a basic misconception regarding the 
nature of geography. For many years some 
teachers have considered geography to be a 
study of the relationship between man and 
the natural environment. Teaching geog- 
raphy from this frame of reference is haz- 
ardous, for it can so easily lead one down 
the path of geographic determinism. The 
natural environment may set limits upon 
man’s activities and suggest the most ap- 
propriate patterns for occupying the land; 
nevertheless, technology has greatly ex- 
tended these limits, and man’s heritage of 
culture has influenced his patterns of occu- 
pancy. 

What, then, is geography? Geography is 
space orientation. It organizes its materials 
with respect to spatial arrangements and 
distributions on the earth’s surface. What 
we do when we teach children geography 
can best be understood by comparing history 
and geography, the two basic ingredients in 
the elementary social studies curriculum. As 
the child learns history, he acquires his ori- 
entation in time; as he learns geography, he 
acquires his orientation in space. And all 


things and all people occupy space. 
Unfortunately this point of view is not 
made clear by Miss Thralls. The first sen- 


tence states, “Geography is the physical- 
social science which describes, maps, and 
seeks to explain the interrelations between 
man and his physical environment.” Even 
teachers who reject geographic determin- 
ism, as those with the author’s experience 
would surely do, may be committing them- 
selves to a serious error when they limit the 
study of geography to the “interrelations 
betw een man and his physi sical environ- 
ment.” The error, of course, lies in the fact 
that so many things influence man that we 
are simply not on defensible ground in 
separating out physical factors for special 
study. There is always danger in teaching 
children to base explanations on single caus- 
ation thinking. 

It would be highly unfair, however, to 
allow one point to color an evaluation of a 
book. The Teaching of Geography contains 
much useful material. Its greatest value is in 
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the chapters dealing with the major tools 
for learning about geography. The chapters 
on map and globe skills, pictures, graphs 
and statistics, current events, and reading 
are filled with helpful suggestions for teach- 
ers. Miss Thralls has drawn upon her own 
store of know-how, which has been gath- 
ered during nearly half a century of teach- 
ing geography to boys and girls and to 
teachers. In addition, she has made excellent 
use of the how-to-do articles that have ap- 
peared over a period of years in such pro- 
fessional magazines as The Journal of Geog- 
raphy and Social Education. 

On the other hand, much more might 
have been included. There might have been 
heavier emphasis upon problem solving and 
direct learning experiences, and more atten- 
tion might have been given to gaining geo- 
graphic principles. The emphasis on testing 
seems disproportionate. It might have been 
better to emphasize evaluation, of which 
testing is a part. One might wish, too, that 
some attention had been given to the teach- 
ing of geography as part of the social 
studies and earth science curriculums, for 
geography today is as likely to be found as 
part of these subjects as it is to be offered 
separately. 

In spite of these limitations, no better 
book on the teaching of geography is avail- 
able to American teachers. Miss Thralls 
knows teachers. She knows how to commu- 
nicate with them and how to develop ideas 
on the teaching of geography that will be 
meaningful to them. This, then, is a practi- 
cal methods book that should be available 
to everyone who is interested in the teach- 
ing of geography. 

Puttite Bacon 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Working with Student Teachers, by 
Florence B. Stratemeyer and Margaret 
Lindsey. New York, Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1958. x + 502 pp. $4.75. 
There is a need for a book which at- 

tempts to bridge the gap between the col- 
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lege program of teacher education and the 
experiences the student teacher has with his 
cooperating teacher in a specific school situ- 
ation. Yet few professional books have been 
developed to deal specifically with the 
work of the cooperative teacher in making 
this experience significant for all concerned. 
Out of the wealth of their background with 
programs of teacher education, Stratemeyer 
and Lindsey have attempted to write such a 
book. 

Working with Student Teachers is or- 
ganized into two parts. Part I presents back- 
ground information on the purposes and 
nature of a total program of teacher educa- 
tion and includes a brief résumé of the na- 
ture of college students as learners and as 
representatives of a college in actual pro- 
grams of teacher education. The material 
in this first part may be of greater value to 
cooperating teachers than it will to mem- 
bers of college staffs. Part II, “Guiding the 
Student Teacher in the Range of the Teach- 
er’s Work,” is divided into eleven chapters 
organized around the common problems of 
student teaching. 

The material in these eleven chapters is 
closely related to the recognized concerns 
of cooperating teachers as they try to help 
student teachers deal successfully with their 
actual teaching situations. The chapters also 
are filled with material Stratemeyer and 
Lindsey have found valuable to cooperat- 
ing teachers in the many programs of 
teacher education with which they have 
worked. The high validity of both the prob- 
lems and the related materials should con- 
tribute a great deal to the meaningfulness 
of this book to all who use it. 

Even in this second part, however, Strate- 
meyer and Lindsey have difficulty in know- 
ing how much of the current information 
about teacher education and learning which 
is available in practically all books of edu- 
cation to place in the hands of the cooperat- 
ing teacher as a means for developing back- 
ground for her work with student teachers. 
Two or possibly three chapters of the 
eleven could be criticized as duplicating 
familiar material, These are: “Guiding Stu- 
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dents in Study of Children and Youth,” 
“Guiding Your Student Teacher in Evalu- 
ating Growth of Learners,” and, possibly, 
“Evaluating your Student Teacher’s Prog- 
ress.” At the same time a real case can be 
made that these chapter headings represent 
important enterprises in the cooperating 
teacher’s work, and any general book deal- 
ing with student teaching should include 
this material. It is easy to see why so few 
people have attempted to write this kind of 
book. 

One real value of the material in Part II 
is the inclusion of many descriptive, anec- 


dotal, and episodic materials taken from real 
student-teaching programs, so that the gen- 


eral suggestions made in each chapter are 
illustrated in at least one or more concrete 
teaching situations. This procedure helps a 
cooperating teacher translate the general 
suggestions of this book into the activities 
she carries on with the student teacher. The 
presence of previously unpublished material 
on the operations of teaching developed by 
Louis Raths adds greatly to the reader’s 
understanding of a problem not frequently 
discussed by most books on teacher educa- 
tion. Other problems of the cooperating 
teacher are documented by firsthand ma- 
terials in many different ways. 

Members of the college staff interested in 
programs of teacher education will find this 
book extremely valuable as a means of help- 
ing cooperating teachers clarify their func- 
tions in programs of student teaching. The 
material will be equally valuable for student 
teachers in helping them think through their 
own role in working under the direction of 
a cooperating teacher. The reviewer is sure 
that the authors would want the staffs of 
individual schools and_ their cooperating 
colleges to go beyond the material in work- 
ing with student teachers and develop their 
own handbooks and arrangements which 
will clarify and illuminate the particular 
program of teacher education being de- 
veloped in their own region. The present 
interest in student teaching as a key experi- 
ence in programs of teacher education 
makes it especially important that efforts be 
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made to develop excellent material in this 
field. The Stratemeyer-Lindsey book at- 
tempts to move in this direction, and like 
all exploratory attempts suffers from our 
need to define our problems more ade- 
quately and to bring a greater range of the 
materials from various fields to the help in 
solving these important problems. The re- 
viewer regards this book as a promising 
first step in developing good professional 
materials for an area long ignored in pro- 
grams of teacher education. 
Vireit FE. Herrick 
University of Wisconsin 


Education for Nursing Leadership, by 
Eleanor C. Lambertsen. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1958. 197 
Pr 


This book is about the professional edu- 
sation of the nurse practitioner. The au- 
thor conceives of her as having two impor- 
tant responsibilities—giving expert nursing 
care and directing others in planning and 
giving it. Therefore, when she speaks of a 
nurse leader she has in mind such a person. 

From 10949 to 1956 a series of studies and 
experiments concerning nursing team or- 
ganization and functioning were conducted 
by the Division of Nursing Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Al- 
though the author goes beyond the mere 
reporting of findings, this book is an out- 
growth of these studies. Lambertsen’s pur- 
pose is to clarify the role of the professional 
nurse leader, to identify principles of pro- 
fessional education necessary to prepare this 
nurse leader, and to make suggestions for 
identifying and implementing learning ex- 
periences consistent with nursing of a gen- 
uinely professional character. The studies 
were done in hospitals, but the author states 
that the functions of leadership are the func- 
tions of the professional role of the nurse in 
any social setting or in any field of nursing 
practice. 

Dr. Lambertsen first reviews the history 
of nursing and nursing education in the 


United States from the opening of the first 
Nightingale schools in 1873 to the present, 
thereby bringing into awareness certain so- 
cial and occupational factors which have 
had a major influence on nursing education. 
She then discusses the changing character 
of the professions and of professional edu- 
cation, and ways these have affected present 
concepts and functions of nursing. She 
points to two major problems that have re- 
cently occupied nursing leaders: To differ- 
entiate satisfactorily the activities of nursing 
and to gain widespread acceptance among 
practitioners of the differentiation as a step 
toward professionalism. On the basis of her 
experience and observations, the author 
assumes that there are common elements 
in all nurse—patient relationships which vary 
only in degree, regardless of the diagnosis 
of the patient. She sees comprehensive nurs- 
ing as a systematic process of diagnosing 
and analyzing the nursing problem, devel- 
oping a plan of nursing care, and continu- 
ously assessing the nursing care given. Her 
experience in team nursing strengthened 
her belief that competence of the nurse 
leader requires education of a professional 
rather than a technical nature. The theme 
throughout the book is that the quality of 
nursing care depends upon the knowledge, 
judgment, skill, and values of those who 
give the care. 

Finally, the author elaborates upon the 
principles of nursing care, gives examples 
of teaching materials, and makes concrete 
suggestions for preparing nurses to assume 


leadership functions. She makes a strong 
case for the superiority of professional edu- 
cation in a college or university setting as 
preparation for nursing leadership. 


This book is not an apology or an ex- 
cuse for present conditions; neither is it an 
attempt to prove that nursing is a profes- 
sion. The author states that the question of 
nursing as a profession will have to be an- 
swered by demonstration and practice, 
rather than verbally. She takes the stand 
that the professional status of nursing de- 
pends more upon the competence of the 
individual practitioner than upon generali- 
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zations about one particular segment of this 
occupational group. It is clear that the au- 
thor is aware of present shortcomings and 
future problems in nursing. No effort is 
made to gloss over present nursing care 
practices. Instead, the author accepts the 
situation as it is, starts from there, and offers 
specific, practical suggestions to nurses and 
nurse educators for pulling themselves up 
by their bootstraps. She refutes such excuses 
as “nursing shortage” and “nurses are dif- 
ferent” and deals with fundamental issues. 
She looks beyond the present situation— 
what nursing practice currently is—to what 
it should be. She urges nurse educators and 
practitioners to do likewise—to establish 
precedent, think how it should be, then set 
about trying to do it—rather than allow 
themselves to be bound by tradition and 
conformity to the immediate situation. The 
book is organized in such a way as to be 
easily read. Unfortunately, no index is in- 
cluded. 

Education for Nursing Leadership is a 
call for professional rather than technical 
preparation for the nurse engaged in giving 
and planning patient care. It is not a book 
of final answers. Rather, it is intended to 
present a challenge, offer encouragement, 
and stimulate further improvement of pa- 
tient care. Certainly those who are engaged 
in nursing education stand to benefit from 
the guidelines for professional study which 
the author has proposed. A book offering 
pertinent suggestions for the improvement 
of nursing education is a timely addition to 
nursing literature. When such a book is 
written by a person with the breadth of 
experience and depth of understanding pos- 
sessed by Eleanor Lambertsen, it becomes 
not only timely but also significant. 

Jean Hayter 
Medical College of Virginia 


Values in Culture and Classroom, by H. 
Otto Dahlke. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. xvii + 572 pp. $6.00. 
Those committed to the relevancy of 

educational sociology to educational prob- 


lems will welcome Professor Dahlke’s new 
book with restrained exhilaration. As the 
title implies, his primary focus is on values 
as determinants for educational practice, 
and this is, in itself, a substantial contribu- 
tion. His absorbing use of sociology as a 
context in which to explore this core prob- 
lem at once increases our profits. The au- 
thor provides us with the additional happy 
dividend of confronting certain realities 
about schools, teachers, and communities 
without being churlish or disheartened. 

The position advanced by the volume is 
that educators must recognize the problem 
of relating values and norms to actions and 
decisions in the day-to-day arena of the 
classroom. Dahlke insists there is a need for 
extensive salesmanship to stress the central 
significance of this premise. He is, of course, 
entirely right if one seeks endorsement of 
the view that good teaching is essentially 
problem-solving behavior, that teaching 1s 
based on the adequate diagnosis of diverse 
situations, all involving value systems, and 
that the good teacher selects appropriate 
professional procedures in the light of these 
diagnoses. 

The perspective Dahlke uses is to ex- 
amine the school and its participants as a 
social system in which most occurrences 
can be categorized as of either a morma- 
tive or a functional order. Values are made 
specific and effective through norms, he as- 
serts, and these norms stimulate relation- 
ships with the variety of activities per- 
formed regularly in the school; these latter 
active operations are classed as the func- 
tional order. The quality and kind of de- 
cisions in the functional order, he continues, 
are the conscious or unconscious results: of 
the normative order; the interrelationship is 
implicit, whether or not it is acknowledged 
bv educators. 

Since the school is the formal institution 
society has erected to carry out many as- 
pects of the socialization process, society’s 
beliefs achieve institutional expressions, and 
these expressions, or norms, prescribe roles, 
statuses, and programs of social interaction 
for the school. The normative order dis- 
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burses what should happen, defining the 
appropriate functional order. Dahlke’s doc- 
umentation of the phenomena of each order 


serves to aid educators in making more ac- 


curate judgments about the internal con- 
sistency they should build into these two 
orders. 

The workmanlike appraisal of the norma- 
tive and functional orders is enlivened by 
the author’s delightful, and often paren- 
thetical, observations on the fabric of 
school life. These asides are convincing evi- 
dence that the author arrives at his subject 
with more than a handful of personal ex- 
periences, which enrich his technical com- 
mentaries and raise them from the pedes- 
trian level usually conspicuous in books in 
this field. 

Three particularly congenial features of 
this book which seem to merit emphasis are 
the discussions of the utilization of commu- 
nity studies, the relationship of architecture 
to program, and the examination of the role 
of the teacher in the bureaucratic structure 
of the school. In the first instance Dahlke 
has used community studies of Chicago, 
Seattle, and comparable cities—studies con- 
structed by community agencies for other 
than school purposes—and has shown how 
these studies produce valid evidence to il- 
luminate educational issues. As the tradi- 
tional concepts of “community” decline in 
utility, the sociologist’’ use of human 
ecology clarifies the impact of community 
fragmentation. For example, both the unique 
schoo] situations which arise in the rural- 
urban fringe, and the concentrations of re- 
ligious and ethnic groups in large urban 
centers imply a need for certain kinds of 
special consideration by educational leaders 
as well as classroom teachers. Community 
studies, the author claims, can provide val- 
uable keys to solutions. 

Secondly, Dahlke develops such a rele- 
vant case for the imperative influence of 
architectural decisions on the normative 
and functional orders that it cannot fail to 
alert school planners. He suggests the ex- 
istence of a third order, the material order, 
consisting of the objects, things, and arti- 


facts of the school culture which should 
apparently reflect the other two orders but 
frequently seem to exist by and for them- 
selves. He is bothered by the detachment 
from the mainstream of educational ideas of 
questions on buildings, classroom arrange- 
ments, furniture, and other teaching equip- 
ment, for it is obvious that the material 
order can restrict or expand the natures of 
the normative and functional orders. 

The author’s inclusion of the operation 
of a bureaucracy in a school is a particu- 
larly fruitful inquiry into teacher-adminis- 
trator interpersonal relationships, and 
teacher-pupil problems. That the schools 
have tended to accept the particular prin- 
ciples of an industrial bureaucracy is evi- 
dent in the kinds of stresses such an applica- 
tion of bureaucracy produces in education. 
A solution is proffered, but with little vigor. 
Dahlke suggests the inappropriateness of an 
excessive superstructure of bureaucratic ad- 
ministration for autonomous professionals, 
following Moehlman’s earlier analysis, but 
lets the matter drop as if he were wary of 
the sweeping implications of what appears 
to be a completely logical conclusion. 

It seems worth while to call attention also 
to Chapter 15, “Reputational History and 
Evaluation in the Schools,” for this dis- 
cussion points to some interesting factors in 
the continuous processes of evaluation 
which develop reputational histories for 
children. 

Only in Chapter 3, “Value Orientations, 
Social Models and Education,” does Dahlke 
show a weakness for oversimplification. His 
abrupt sentences describing value orienta- 
tions, some of which he clearly abhors, 
quickly produce caricatures, overdrawn 
perhaps for emphasis, but unfortunately 
biased. In the same section, one could wish 
for greater historical perspective, if only to 
indicate the ponderous development of the 
various value systems the author identifies. 
One might also argue with his delineations 
of value orientations and social models, feel- 
ing the desire both to gerrymander the 
boundaries between orientations and to dis- 
pute the discreteness of the social models he 
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selects as significant. These difficulties could 
be, however, the result of time and space 
requirements, just as is the brevity of his 
discussion of the school. as the center of 
controversy in Part VI. These weaknesses 
are not overriding deterrents, as both sec- 
tions seem to have a prefix and suffix rela- 
tionship to the main text. The many assess- 
ible ideas of the book, plus the extensive 
footnotes and bibliographies, easily assure 
value of goods received. 


The justification of Dahlke’s book lies in 
his attentiveness to his central theme. It is 
probable that the reader will have some fa- 
miliarity with the surface issues of the so- 
ciology of the school, but Dahlke fre- 
quently probes deeper, precisely because he 
pays attention to his own observations, It 
may be that this is enough significance to 
ask of any book. 

DonaLp R, THOMAS 
University of Wisconsin 
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A group of monographs which will make readily available to those respon- 
sible for leadership in America’s junior and senior high schools the findings 
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The High School Principal and Staff Work Together 


By Elwood L. Prestwood. 96 pages Paper $1.25 


An informed and practical approach to the solution of many problems 
which challenge all who work together in our secondary schools. In concise 
and readable style the author discusses the values and techniques involved 
when a principal and his staff work cooperatively to determine factors in 
staff relationships, ways of working together, and techniques for making 
group work effective, and to find answers to other problems which con- 
front the schools. 


The High School Principal and Staff Deal with Discipline 


By Ovid F. Parody. 93 pages Paper $1.25 


A positive approach to the problems of discipline in the secondary school 
is presented in this booklet. The author describes typical discipline cases 
that confront teachers and principal. Stress is laid on the contributions and 
significance of resource personnel and educational consultants in provid- 
ing new insights. Checklists for principal and teachers provide guideposts 
for meaningful self-evaluation by both. 
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By Paul M. Mitchum. 103 pages Paper $1.25 


This member of the Series considers some of the more critical character- 
istics of principal-teacher relationships as the administrator and his staff 
work together to improve instruction in the realm of secondary education. 
It is the author’s belief that “Any plan for program improvement will suc- 
ceed or fail according to how well the principal and staff work together.” 
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A New Book and a New Film 


Working with 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


By FLORENCE B. STRATEMEYER AND MARGARET LINDSEY 


For all who induct young men and women into the teaching profession—cooperating 
teachers, coordinators of student teaching, and supervisors of laboratory experiences—this 
book will be valuable. 

In Part I attention is given to the critical role of cooperating teachers, the goals of 
teacher education, and the place of student teaching. 

Part. II gives detailed suggestions for guidance in all phases of student teaching and 
other laboratory experiences—ideas for helping prospective teachers study children and 
youth, plan and guide learning, and evaluate learners’ growth. Observation and confer 
ences come in for consideration as important learning processes in student teaching, as do 
the study and analysis of teaching and the evaluation of the student teacher's progress. 


1958 512 pages cloth $4.75 


Characteristics of 


A CORE PROGRAM 


rhis new film, designed to interpret high school core programs, shows a ninth-grade core 
class in action, As students and teacher work through a unit on world understanding, 
certain characteristics of core emerge: mutually understood goals and procedures estab- 
lished by teacher and students; units focused on areas of interest to the student in local, 
national, and world cultures; content chosen from many fields; skills taught in context; a 
wide variety of materials; guidance information utilized in teaching; and large block of 
time scheduled. 

Because this film depicts important characteristics of a core program, it is particularly 
appropriate for use in pre-service education courses, in-service activities, and parent 
meetings. 

2 reels, 16mm. black and white, sound, 20 minutes 


1958 $100.00 
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